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SWEET  DREAMS  OF  OFFICE  EFFICIENCY; 

(All  three  of  the  operators  he  hired  today  were  trained  on  Burroughs  machines!) 


l.fttA  of  dreams  are  fulfilled  when  a  school  trains  its 
students  on  Burroughs  machines!  (iraduates  gain  by 
more  job  opportunities.  The  sc*hool  gains  by  acquiring 
a  reputation  for  being  progressive.  And  businessmen 
gain  be<*ause  they’re  the  ones  who'll  employ  these 
operators  by  the  thoumndx  (to  keep  up  with  the 
number  of  Burroughs  machines  they  buy!). 

More  rea.sons  for  putting  Burroughs  Machines  in  your 
cla.s.snM)ms: 


CalruUitor — derrluf))*  high  dt>grre  St'ntfimatic  ocroHuting  machine — 

of  »kiU  and  accuracy.  with  practice  materiaie  for  pouting, 

i'ournen  for  Hurroughn  popular  adding  and  hilling 
machincit  help  develop  ntudent  accuracy  and  npeed. 


•  Training  on  Burroughs  machines  gives  students  a 
basic  knowledge  that’s  valuable  right  now — and  still 
more  so  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  trend  toward 
office  automation,  in  which  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
Accounting  Machines  figure  so  importantly. 

•  Burroughs  machines  are  highly  automatic  and 
uncomplicated.  Result:  Student  learning  is  fast, 
easy  and  thorough. 

•  Economy  of  machine  maintenance  is  a  big  plus— 
espe<’ially  when  it’s  so  quickly  convenient  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

.  A  plus  for  teachers,  foo  ...  in  the  form  of  Burroughs’ 
free,  practical  teaching  aids  and  realistic  instruction 
courses. 

Full  details  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  send  in  the 

coupon  at  the  right. 


in  electronicn  and  data  procfstiing  gyatema 


'NEW  DIMENSIONS 


l‘lra»r  send  me  eomptete  informuliuH  on  Hiirruiighii  equipment  fur  teurhing 
e^rpoar^.  Rrw.in: 
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Dictaphone’s  new  course  teaches  the  most 
widely  used  machine  dictating  method 


Secretarial  students  gain  valuable  job  experience  when 
classwork  is  built  around  Dictaphone’s  new  rental-at-cost 
training  package.  For  they  use  the  new  Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER®  dictating  machine  with  the  Dictabelt® 
record — the  up-to-date  machine  dictating  method  most 
widely  used  in  business  today. 

There’s  a  new,  200-page  Dictaphone  textbook  with  a 
full  work  program  for  one  semester.  Students  learn  from 
18  practice  Dictabelts  containing  precisely  timed  record¬ 
ings  of  every  type  of  dictation. 

Practice  work  includes  typical  correspondence  for  a 
variety  of  professions  and  industries;  medicine,  law,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  15  others. 


Your  school  can  get  all  the  equipment  and  materials 
needed  to  train  15  students  by  renting  one  Dictaphone 
course  unit.  With  it,  you  get  full  service  on  the  machine. 

■  Dictaphone  Corp. , 730  Third  Ave. ,  N. Y.  17,  Dept.  BW-20  * 

I  Please  send  me  your  booklet,  | 

I  “On  The  Way  Up  Before  The  First  Job.”  | 

I  Name -  | 

I  Street -  | 

City - State - 

mmm  mm  mmm  amm  mmm  mmm  ■■■  wmm  9mm  mmm 


Dictaphone  *  CORP. 


Dictaphone,  Time-Master,  Dictabelt  are  registered  trademorks  of  Dictaphone  Corp.,  736  Third  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.;  204  Eglinton  Ave.  E.,  Toronto,  Conodo;  17-19  Stratford  Ploce,  London  W.  I,  Englond 
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SCHOOL. 


WIN  NATIONAL  RECOGNITION 

for  your  school  in 

I960  Gregg  Shorthand  Contest 


PRIZES  FOR  TEACHERS!  PRIZES  FOR  STUDENTSI 
In  four  separate  divisions . . . 

1»  HIGH  SCHOOL — CLASS  A . Public  High  Schools. 

2a  HIGH  SCHOOL— CLASS  B . Private  and  Parochial 

High  Schools. 

3b  COLLEGIATE— class  A . All  four  year  colleges 

and  universities. 

4b  COLLEGIATE— class  B  . All  others— junior  colleges,  business 

schools  and  post-high  academies. 


Your  class  entries  will  be  based  on  perfection  of  shorthand,  accuracy  of  copy, 
fluency  of  writing,  neatness  of  paper  and  adherence  to  contest  rules. 


•  Trophies  to  teachers  of  8  winning  classes. 

•  Free  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  to  members  of  8  winning  classes. 

•  Free  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  to  teachers  entering  class  of  1 5  or  more  students. 

•  Certificates  to  all  students  writing  meritorious  papers. 


Simple  to  Enter: 

For  further  information,  just  clip 
out  the  enclosed  coupon  and  send  to 
The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company, 
Camden  1,  New  Jersey. 


THE  CLASSIC  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
An  QI%  other  Esterbrook 
pens  slightly  higher 


offer 

in  60  days,  so  send  now 
for  the 

1^  The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company 

Camden  1,  New  Jersey 
Oept.  3 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Esterbrook ’s 
23rd  Annual  Gregg  Shorthand  Penmanship  Contest 


PRIZES 


CITY _ 


ZONE _ STATE. 
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BEWARE 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 

“just  as  good”  as  a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

You  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  sound 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  to 
know  that  you’re  right 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  tnat 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con¬ 
fidence  is  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
published  by  G.  C.  Merriam  Company. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  can  be  “just  as  good.” 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 

$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  based  on  the  unabridged 
Webster's  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  “the 
Supreme  Authority”  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic¬ 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  spo' 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  best,  Webster’s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

RIG.  U.  S.  RAT.  Off. 

O.  A  C.  MIRRIAM  CO.,  SpringReld  2,  Most. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  FORUM  for  problems,  big  and  small.  If  you’re  ludcy  enough 
not  to  have  any,  perhaps  you  can  help  solve  the  one  that  appears  below— or 
you  may  have  suggestioas  regarding  problems  published  in  past  issues. 

Send  contributions  to  Problem  Clinic,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD, 
330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  (Please  enclose  a  carbon  copy  of 
any  solution  you  submit.)  Our  prizes:  For  the  best  problem  submitted  by 
May  1,  $10,  and  for  the  second  best,  $5;  for  the  best  solution  submitted  by 
the  same  date,  $25,  and  for  the  second  best,  $15. 


MY  PROBLEM  is  similar  to  one  I’m  sure  all  of  you  must  have  faced 
many  times.  It  concerns  the  slow  learner  in  the  bookkeeping  class.  To 
be  more  specific,  slow  learners— lots  of  them. 

Ours  is  a  small  school  and  does  not  offer  a  great  choice  of  subjects. 
A  commercial  program  is  included  and  there  are  several  capable  students. 
However,  along  with  these  are  an  unusually  large  number  of  those  who 
are  not. 

After  several  years  of  teaching,  I  recognize  that  every  class  will  have 
some  students  who  don’t  grasp  the  subject  material  or  don’t  do  the 
work  and  that  there  are  many  reasons  why  such  conditions  exist. 
However,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  so  many  students  purposely 
placed  in  a  class  when  the  fact  is  recognized  beforehand  that  diey  are 
not  capable  of  mastering  the  work.  Their  achievement  test  profiles  and 
their  academic  records  testify  to  this,  but  still  they  are  placed  in  the 
bookkeeping  class  because  “there  is  no  place  else  for  them,”  according 
to  the  counselor.  Furthermore,  bookkeeping  is  considered  as  equivalent 
to  a  year  of  required  math,  so  if  a  student  cannot  pass  a  basic  math 
class,  he  is  often  programmed  into  bookkeeping. 

So  here  they  sit,  failing  every  test  and  almost  every  assignment  and 
getting  more  discouraged  every  week.  In  fairness  to  those  who  are 
grasping  the  subject  matter,  I  adhere  to  the  time  schedule  recommended 
by  the  textbook  publishers;  but  with  each  step  forward,  a  lot  of  the 
class  falls  further  behind. 

The  $64,000  question  comes  when  grading  time  rolls  around.  What 
grade  do  you  give  the  student  who  does  not  belong  in  the  class  in  the 
first  place?  Should  I  pass  students  who  have  failed  to  pass  every 
examination?  Should  I  give  a  C  to  the  pliiggers  who  try,  but  only  do 
D  work?  Remember,  these  kids  did  not  want  to  take  bookkeeping, 
and'  their  records  show  that  they  do  not  have  the  aptitude  for  the 
subject. 

In  other  words,  shall  I  “rig”  my  grading  system  to  compensate  for 
their  being  forced  into  a  class  that  is  above  their  capabilities? 

J.  A.  MARTIN 
Danyondam,  Calif. 


NOVEMBER  PROBLEM 

I  would  appreciate  suggestions  for 
devising  ways  to  take  care  of  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  aliility  within  the 
classroom.  I  have  been  given  the  task 
of  teaching  five  class  periods  in  three. 
Secretarial  Practice  1  is  a  double¬ 
period  course  consisting  of  dictation 
and  beginning  transcription,  and  Sec¬ 
retarial  Practice  2  is  a  triple-period 


course  consisting  of  advanced  dicta¬ 
tion  and  transcription,  with  the  third 
period  allotted  to  business  machines. 
The  first  two  periods  in  the  morning, 
these  classes  meet  in  the  same  room. 
The  Secretarial  Practice  1  class  is 
made  up  of  24  students,  and  Secre¬ 
tarial  Practice  2  has  7  students.  If  J 
dictate  to  the  beginners,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  students  are  not  gaining  in 
speed-,  if  I  dictate  to  the  advanced 
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ones,  the  beginners  become  dis¬ 
couraged.  Vve  tried  dividing  the 
time  between  the  two  groups,  but 
with  a  45-minute  period  there  is  not 
adequate  time  to  preview,  dictate, 
and  build  speed  for  both  groups.  Vve 
tried  dictating  to  one  group  and  let¬ 
ting  the  others  transcribe,  but  the 
noise  of  the  typewriters  makes  this 
unsatisfactory.  We  do  have  different 
textbooks  for  the  two  groups,  hut  if 
one  group  reads  aloud  from  their  text 
this  is  even  more  confusing  to  the 
group  trying  to  do  their  homework. 

Please  don’t  suggest  that  I  disband 
the  Secretarial  Practice  2  group; 
which  is  smaller,  because  this  would 
withdraw  these  .students  from  the 
school  work-experience  program. 

Anonymoi's 


Suggested  Solutions 

l^ear  Anonymous: 

Never  having  faced  your  problem 
of  having  to  teach  five  classes  in 
three  pericKls,  I’m  not  sure  that  I  can 
offer  any  worth-while  suggt*stions. 
However,  I  now  have  a  class  in  sec¬ 
ond-year  shorthand  that  has  an  un¬ 
usually  wide  range  of  ability.  At  the 
iK'ginning  of  the  semester,  the 
p(M)rest  student  in  class  could  not 
pass  a  6()-word  test;  the  fastest  stu¬ 
dent  had  passed  a  120-word  test. 
W’hat  to  do? 

I  divided  my  class  into  three 
rather  flexible  groups.  In  the  top 
gioup  were  those  who  could  take 
dictation  at  100  or  120.  In  another 
group  were  those  who  were  stmg- 
gling  to  reach  60  or  70.  In  the  third 
group  were  the  “in-lx*tweeners.” 

We  have  the  advantage  of  having 
a  conference  room  near  our  class- 
room.  It  is  scheduled  for  our  use  un¬ 
less  someone  else  wants  it,  and  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  it 
rather  regularly.  The  students  in 
each  group  have  one  day  a  week  by 
themstdves  in  the  conference  room, 
where  they  can  dictate  to  each  other 
or  use  the  record  player  in  tr\’ing  to 
build  speed. 

.\bout  one  day  a  week,  I  dictate 
to  the  entire  class  from  textb(X)k  ma¬ 
terial,  so  that  the  shorthand  plates  are 
a\ailable.  1  start  out  at  a  slow  rate; 
and,  after  the  dictation,  everylxxly 
has  a  chance  to  check  for  accuracy 
of  notes.  When  a  student  finds  him¬ 
self  unable  to  keep  up,  he  is  urged 
to  “trace”  or  ‘‘shadow  write”  at  the 
higher  .speeds. 

Sometimes  I  have  the  students  in 
three  groups  within  the  classroom 
and  rotate  from  one  group  to  an¬ 
other.  While  I  am  dictating  to  the 
fast  group,  the  slow  group  may  Ix’ 
working  on  speed  in  writing  brief 
forms,  phra.ses,  or  the  “commonest 
words.”  The  average  group  may  be 


GREAT  TRAINING  MACHINES 
For  a  COMPLETE 

calculator  program 


COMPACT  •  INEXPENSIVE  •  IN  WORLD-WIDE  USE 


The  PLUS  Key-Drive  Adding 
Calculator  (Model  909)  Full  scale 
but  compact,  with  king-size  answer 
dials.  Manual  or  electric.  Capacities 
6/7  or  9/10.  Built  for  years  of  hard 
usage  with  minimal  maintenance. 
The  ideal  machine  for  training  in 
every  type  and  combination  of 


addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 


Special  price  to  educational  institutions 
puts  these  machines  within  reach  of  any 
budget.  Special  teaching  aids— textbooks, 
drills,  and  manuals  are  available. 


The  PLUS  Diehl  Electric  Rotary 
Calculator  (Model  EvM)  Unequalled 
for  instruction  and  drill  in  fast, 
accurate  calculation.  Automatic 
multiplication  by  live  multiplier 
keys.  Automatic  positive  and  negative 
division.  Direct  addition  and 
subtraction  results.  Electric  dial 
clearance  and  automatic  carriage 
return.  As  modern  as  tomorrow,  yet 
moderately  priced,  the  PLUS  Diehl 
Rotary  Calculator  sets  a  new 
standard  for  fast,  automatic 
calculating.  “Students  trained  on 
PLUS  machines  are  equipped  for 
any  calculating  job." 


and  division.  Completely  modern  but 
costs  less  to  own  and  operate  than 
any  other  key-drive  machine. 


"Backed  By  A  Nation-Wide  Sales  &  Service  Network." 


CONTROL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

5  B««kman  Stratt  ^  N«w  York  38,  N.  Y.  •  REctor  2-0045 
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FUNCTIONAL  EXAMPLES  OF 


cJrtogeport  to.  Connecticut 


ALL  METAL 


c-orrecting  their  notes  or  working  on 
difficult  words.  Or— either  group  may 
b<?  doing  supplementary  reading. 

When  a  student  reads  from  his 
homework,  other  students  try  to 
“take”  it  as  dictation  material.  Some¬ 
times  a  student  is  asktnl  to  write  as 
lu>  reads  (dictating  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  the  class)  and  a  check  is 
made  to  .see  how  many  were  able 
to  keep  up.  If  students  of  varying 
ability  read,  ever\’one  can,  at  some 
time  or  other,  get  the  dictation.  By 
ri^rpiiring  a  student  to  write  as  he 
reads,  I  keep  dictation  within  the 
range  of  more  students  than  it  would 
lx*  if  hc‘  were  only  reading. 

As  1  mentioned,  the  groups  are 
flexible.  Anyone  may,  at  any  time, 
join  a  faster  group  if  he  fetds  he 
may  benefit  by  doing  so. 

I  Ix-lieve  the  plan  is  working  well 
in  my  class.  We’re  just  as  proud  of 
the  girl  who  finally  made  her  60  as 
we  are  of  the  one  who  made  130! 

H.  W. 


THAT  cm  BREAK 

OMY  $1,35  Mr 


Copyholder 


Rugged  is  the  word  for  this  eosy-to-use  copy 
prop.  It  can't  break  dawn  —  no  gadgets. 
Assures  cerrect  sight4evel  for  accurate  typ¬ 
ing  of  all  copy  work.  Used  in  high  schools, 
easiness  colleges,  by  typists  in  every  kind  of 
business.  Secretaries  love  iti 

Three  attractive  pastel  shades  —  desert 
tan,  sea  foam  green,  steel  gray.  Available 
at  stationery  stores  or  send  us  $1.3S,  we 
pay  postage. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  Dept  bew2 

2607  North  25th  Ave.  .  Franklin  Perk,  III. 


Dear  Anonymous: 

This  problem  offers  an  opixirtunity 
to  give  your  students  some  practical 
cxix*ricnc(“.  You  have  two  periods 
in  which  both  classes  are  together. 
Even  though  the  advanced  class  may 
not  gain  in  six't'd,  it  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  perfect  forms,  phrases, 
and  the  neatness  of  their  notes. 
These  traits  are  neex'ssary  to  build¬ 
ing  .speed,  and  most  advanced 
classt's  do  not  offer  this  opixirtunity. 

I  suggest  setting  up  your  schedule 
like  this: 


Period  2 
Secretarial 
Training 


Period  t 
Secretarial 
Training 


The  heavier  weisht,  |  ^  j  ~ 

better  balance,  and  g  ^ 

sturdier  construe-  ^  f  jT  , 

tion  of  this  lead-  » 

ing  plastic-topped  .ig  *  ***** 

desk  is  praised  by  '  ^ 

commercial  teach-  k 

era  everywhere.  #  nO  Modular  Typing 
Remember  -  no 

desk  material  ab-  Adjuitoblo  Chsir 
sorbs  typing  sound  and  vibration  better 
than  wood!  Write  for  free  catalog. 

The  complete  line  of  echool  furniture. 


Secretarial 

Training 


Secretarial 

Training 


Business 

Machines 


In  the  second  pcritxl,  while  the 
Ix'ginning  students  transcrilx'  their 
notes,  the  advanced  class  can  work 
on  business  machines.  The  teacher 
is  free  to  work  with  individual  stu¬ 
dents  and  supervise  the  room.  The 
noise  of  the  machines  may  detract 
from  the  transcription  at  first;  yet  we 
must  rememlxT  that,  in  a  business 
office,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  noise.  To  make  the  room  even 
more  like*  a  business  office,  organize 
it  as  one  for  tlie  pt'rirxl.  Install  a 
telephone  (or  a  lx‘11  to  ring)  and 
have  a  receptionist  talk  as  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  ofiBce.  Have  other  students  or 
teachers  enter  the  nK)m,  talk  to  the 
receptionist,  and  leave.  The  recep¬ 
tionist  should  be  one  of  the  advanced 
students;  she  may  work  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  machine  when  she  is  not  busy 
with  customers  or  talking  on  the 


DESKS  OF  AMERICA 


A  DivUion  of  Nat$*r  Corp.-Ogd*n>burg,  N.Y. 
In  Canada;  A«o  Canadian  Co.,  lid.,  Toronto 


Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or 
obligation,  please  send  me  your 
two  teaching  aids  on  Filing 
Techniques  (including  Lesson 
Plan,  Picture  Presentation  and 
Question-Answer  Review), 


Now  Available 

.  .  .  the  latest  bound  volume  of 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
containing  the  September  1958 
through  june  1959  issues.  Price — • 
$6,  Send  your  check,  and  order  to; 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 

330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


iirhoot 
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PQYAI, 


WHY  MORE  THAN  HALF  OF  ALL  TYPEWRITERS  USER  IN  SCHOOLS  ARE  ROYALS: 


1  Royal’s  tough  construction  easily  takes  all  the  pound¬ 
ing  dozens  of  different  students  give  it  through  the  years. 
Result;  longer  teaching  life,  less  spent  on  service. 

2  Time-saving, exclusive  Royal  features  such  as  MAGIC^ 
MARGIN  and  TWIN  PAK"  speed  up  teaching,  make 
learning  a  whole  lot  easier. 

3  There  are  more  Royal  Standard  Typewriters  in  office 


use  today  than  any  other  typewriter. 

4  Royals  bring  up  to  24%  more  in  re-sale  than  the  other 
makes  of  typewriters. 

See  for  yourself.  Ask  your  Royal  Representative  for 
free  Value  Analysis  Forms  you  fill  out  yourself.  They'll 
show  you  how  Royal  beats  out  any  other  typewriter  in 
the  long  run,  in  the  short  run,  any  way  you  look  at  it. 


standard 


Product  ot  Royal  McBr*^  Cor¬ 
poration,  World's  L»rg#^» 
Manutarturr-r  of  Typ^writnr* 
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It’s  all  here!  The 
Voicewriter;  plua  two 
manuala  —one  for  you,  one 
for  the  student;  four  pre- 
recorded  discs;  a  comprehensive 
examination;  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  with  the  prestige  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison’s  name!  Everything 
you  need  for  the  Edison  Voicewriter 
Secretarial  Transcribing  Course! 


Only  8  hours  of  instruction  needed  I 

AT  LAST— a  course  in  nnachine  transcribing  that  fits 
perfectly  into  the  nnodern  office  practice  class 


Compact  and  fast,  this  Edison  Voicewriter  course  is  ideal 
in  these  days  when  schedules  are  already  tight  with  so 
many  new  techniques,  new  office  machinery  to  master! 
Without  omitting  a  single  essential,  it  enables  students  to 
acquire  basic  transcribing  skills  in  as  little  as  eight  hours 
of  instruction. 

Developed,  tested  and  endorsed  by  practicing  edu¬ 
cators,  and  backed  by  Edison  Voicewriter’s  70  years  of 
leadership  in  the  dictating  held,  the  Edison  course  is 
available  when  you  buy  or  rent  Voicewriter  equipment 
for  your  business  classes. 

Have  you  seen  the  Edison  Voicewriter  in  action  lately? 
If  not,  you’re  in  for  a  worth-while  experience!  The  Voice- 
writer  is  right  now  in  use  by  top  jjeople  and  firms  in 


government,  indastry,  insurance,  service  industry  and  the 
professions— in  the  offices  where  your  business  students 
would  most  like  to  work  after  graduation. 

Give  them  a  big  head  start  with  instruction  in  Voice- 
writer  transcribing.  For  all  the  details  just  fill  in  this 
handy  coupon. 

I - 1 

j  TO:  Edison  Voicewriter,  Dept.  BE2  i 

[  West  Orange,  New  Jersey  i 

1  Please  have  your  local  representative  show  me  I 

1  the  new  Edison  Voicewriter  transcribing  machine  I 

1  and  your  Secretarial  Transcribing  Course  kit.  I 

I  Name _  j 

!  Title _  I 


Edison  Voicewriter 

A  product  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries.  McGraw*Edison  Company, 
West  Orange.  N.  J.  In  Canada;  32  Front  Street  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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phone.  Perhaps  this  procedure  could 
be  followed  one  day  a  week,  to  pro¬ 
vide  practical  experience  and  train¬ 
ing.  Should  you  desire  the  class  to 
be  quiet  during  this  period,  why  not 
give  the  advanced  students  papers 
to  arrange  in  alphabetical  order  or 
file  correctly.  There  are  also  articles 
for  secretaries  to  read  and  reports 
to  prepare  for  class  use.  Within  a 
short  time,  the  students  should  be 
working  as  quickly  and  accurately 
under  these  conditions  as  in  a 
classroom. 

The  third  period,  with  only  the 
advanced  students,  is  ample  time  for 
working  on  speed  in  dictation.  The 
value  gained  from  the  first  j>eriod 

Co*tMhiiOH  I 


will  help  in  building  speed.  Should 
the  teacher  desire,  some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  dictated  the  first  period  may  be 
used  for  transcription  practice.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  transcribe  all  the 
material. 

Your  student  will  graduate  with 
training  and  experience  in  office  prac¬ 
tice.  They  will  not  be  confused  or 
bothered  by  the  noise  of  the  modem 
business  office;  they  will  be  able  to 
work  to  their  capacity  from  the  start. 

Instead  of  having  a  problem,  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  provide  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  training  for 
your  students. 

Erle  W.  Haring 
Lawrence,  Kan. 


CALENDAR 


WHEN  WHAT 

Feb.  11-13  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
BUSINESS  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
13-17  American  Assn,  of  School  Admin. 

19  New  York  State  D.  E.  Assn. 

Mar.  16-18  North  Carollna  Educ.  Assn. 

16- 19  Georgia  Educ.  Assn. 

17- 19  Oregon  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 

18  Georgia  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 

18  Alahama  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 

21  Western  Washington  Bus.  E^uc.  Assn. 

24- 25  South  Carolina  Educ.  Assn. 

25- 26  Michigan  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 

25-26  Virginia  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 

2i5-26  Illinois  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 

Apr.  2  Central  Washington  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 

2  North  Carolina  Bus.  Educ.  Conference 
7  Eastern  Washington  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 
7-9  Tennessee  Educ.  Assn. 

9-11  California  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 

13- 16  EASTERN  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION 

14- 16  WESTERN  BEA  &  ARIZONA  BEA 

21- 22  CATHOLIC  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 

22- 23  Idaho  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 

23  California  BEA,  Central  Section 
23  Western  Pennsylvania  Bus.  Educ. 
Assn. 

29-30  New  York  State  Bus.  Tchr.  Assn. 

30  Ohio  Bus.  Tchr.  Assn. 

30  Nebraska  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 

30  Maryland  Bus.  Tchr.  Assn. 

30  Easteiln  Pennsylvania  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 
May  14  Connecticut  Bus.  Educ.  Assn. 

13-14  Central  Cml.  Tchr.  Assn. 

Jun.  16-18  MOUNTAIN-PLAINS  BUSINESS  EDU¬ 
CATION  ASSOCIATION 


WHERE 

Chicago 

Coiuad  Hilton 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
New  York  City 
Asheville 
Atlanta 
Portland 
Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Seattle 
Columbia 
Grand  Rapids 
Roanoke 
Springfield 
Yakima 
Greensboro 
Spokane 
Nashville 
Asilomar 
Philadelphia 
Sheraton 
Phoenix 
Chicago 

Boise 
Fresno 
Indiana.  Pa. 

Syracuse 

Cleveland 

Kearney 

Glen  Bnrnie 

Bloomsburg 

Storrs 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Denver 

Shirley-Savoy 


Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


TEACH 

TYPEWRITING  V 

IN  FULL  VIEW  V 

...  USE  A  Jl^ 

KARLOr^ 

TYPEWRITER  % 

DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

The  best  teacher  alive  can’t  teach  type¬ 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstration! 

Here’s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  modern  “audio  visual’’ 
typewriting  training.  Its  adjustable  height 
(35*  to  48*)  and  free-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-metal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  floor 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  32  Ionia 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
32  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

Sand  completa  information  on  Karlo  Typowritor 
Domonstration  Stand  as  shown,  and  olhor  modob. 
Thank  you. 
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...in  Olympia’s  "fatigue-free”  finger-form  keytops! 


Exclusive  spring-cu.shioned  keytops  —  designed  to  ments -easier,  faster,  finer. 

keep  efficiency  high  every  typing  minute-are  the  Renowned  for  its  easy,  quiet,  trouble-free  per- 

secret  of  Olympia’s  .sen.sational  feather-light  touch !  formance,  Olympia  cuts  maintenance  costs  to  an 
Justoneof  the  many  advanced- and  absolute  minimum. 

—typing  aids  that  make  the  precision-built  Olympia  No  wonder  more  and  more  schools,  from  coast 

so  perfect  to  teach  with  ...  to  learn  on.  to  coast,  are  selecting  Olympia.  Why  not  put  one  to 

A  breeze  to  operate,  students  find  that  an  the  test  yourself— before  you  decide  on  any  other 
Olympia  makes  short  work  of  the  toughest  assign-  typewriter! 


Authorized  Sates  i  Service 

the  World  Over 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  FREE  COPY  OF 
ALAN  C.  LLOYD’S 

"The  Typing  Teacher 
As  A  Technician" 

...  an  informative  series 
of  articles  on  the  develop¬ 
ment,  protection,  correc¬ 
tion  and  refinement  of 
basic  typing  skill.  Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


OLYMPIA  DIVISION 

Inter-Continental  Trading  Corp. 

90  West  Street,  New  York  6,  New  York 

Gentlemen; 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Alan  C.  Lloyd's  articles . . . 
"The  Typing  Teacher  As  A  Technician". . .  to  the 
address  below. 


Name_ 
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O  TEP  INTO  this  classroom  with 
^  me  for  a  few  minutes.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  is  sitting  at  a  machine— a  kind 
of  machine  you’ve  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  Each  student  looks  into  a  small 
open  window  on  his  machine,  then 
writes  something  in  another  open 
window.  Then  he  pulls  a  lever  that 
opens  a  third  window.  He  looks  back 
and  forth  between  the  second  and 
third  windows. 

An  air  of  alertness  charges  the 
room.  You  feel  that  you  could  shout, 
“Fire!”  and  the  students  wouldn’t 
budge  from  their  machines.  You  look 
for  the  teacher.  She  is  at  her  desk 


talking  with  a  group  of  students. 
They  are  looking  at  textbooks  and 
business  forms. 

What’s  being  taught  here?  Could 
it  be  payroll  math? 

It  might  very  well  be  payroll 
math!  And  it’s  being  taught  on  a 
teaching  machine.  This  machine  has 
been  explored  by  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Training  Devices  Center  and  the  Hell 
Telephone  Laboratories.  A  few  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  colleges,  have 
been  experimenting  with  it.  Teach¬ 
ing  machines  are  in  production; 
within  the  next  few  years,  they  are 


expected  to  become  a  vital  factor. 

What  is  likely  to  happen  once 
tltese  machines  are  in  widespread 
use?  The  answer  is  simple:  Routine 
class  presentations  or  lectures  by 
teachers  dealing  with  facts,  basic  con¬ 
cepts,  and  definitions  will  disappear. 
No  longer  will  you  see  the  teacher 
reiterating  a  single  point  day  after 
day.  Teachers  with  teaching  ma¬ 
chines  in  their  classrooms  will  look 
back  and  wonder  why  they  spent 
such  prodigious  amounts  of  time  on 
things  that  could  be  handled  easily 
and  effectively  by  such  machines. 

Two  of  the  most  important  func- 


Will  teaching  machines 
make  you  obsolete? 


Virginia  Polytechnic  institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 


TEACHING  MACHINE  developed  at 
Harvard  requires  student  to  write 
answers  in  window  appearing 
above  his  hand. 


m 


WILL  TEACHING  MACHINES  MAKE  YOU  OBSOLETE?  (continued) 


buns  of  a  teacher  are  presentation 
and  the  fostering  of  productive  inter¬ 
change.  Let's  look  at  each  of  these. 

Presentation  is  the  process  of  giv¬ 
ing  out  information.  It  usually  rele¬ 
gates  the  student  to  the  role  of  a 
passive  receiver.  In  mass  education, 
teacher  discussion  or  lecture  is  a 
basic  form  of  presentation.  For  some 
time,  we  have  provided  the  teacher 
witli  capital  equipment  to  assist  him 
in  the  presentation  process-such 
equipment  as  the  familiar  chalk¬ 
board,  maps,  charts,  bulletin  l)oards, 
and  (more  recently)  films,  filmstrips, 
and  overhead  projection  materials. 

Pnxluctive  interchange,  an  almost 
neglected  function  of  the  teacher,  is 
the  process  of  getting  information  out 
of  the  student.  The  teacher  shapes 
the  student’s  knowledge  by  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  answer  questions,  make 
decisions,  and  seek  information.  The 
student  becomes  an  alert,  acti\'e  par¬ 
ticipant;  he  is  constantly  responding. 

Socrates  was  a  master  of  produc¬ 
tive  interchange.  He  constantly  ques¬ 
tioned  his  students  and  engaged  in 
a  duel  of  minds  with  them  until 
they  developed  knowledge  on  their 
oviTi.  In  America,  we  have  often  said 
that  a  good  education  program  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  log  hut  with  Mark 
Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  bench  and  a 
student  at  the  other,  tlie  two  digging 
at  each  other's  minds  to  develop 
knowlt'dge.  The  important  thing  to 
note  is  that  the  student  is  right  in 
there  r<*sponding  to  the  teacher’s 
stimulation  every  minute. 

Where  the  Machine  Comes  In 

The  teaching  machine  will  In'cnme 
tlie  capital  equipment  to  assist  tlu' 
teacher  with  this  neglecterl  function. 
Prexluctivc  interchange  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  teaching  machine  as  de- 
velopt'd  at  the  Psychological  Lab¬ 
oratories  of  Harvard  University  by 
Dr.  B.  F.  Skinner.  (See  photo  on 
preceding  page). 

Machines  similar  in  principle  to 
those  developed  at  IlaiAard  are  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  by  the  Rheem  Cal- 
ifonc  Corprrration,  and  a  complex  in¬ 
dustrial  teaching  machine,  known  as 
the  Western  Design  “Tutor,”  is  al¬ 
ready  being  exhibited  by  U.  S.  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.  'Tlus  latter  machine 
(shown  on  the  opposite  page)  re¬ 
quires  the  learner  to  select  his  an¬ 
swer  from  a  list  of  multiple  solutions 
and  to  ptineh  its  code  numlx'r  into 


the  keylx)ard.  Many  other  machines 
are  on  the  drawing  boards  of  re¬ 
search  workers  or  arc  already  Ix'ing 
manufactured. 

What  Can  the  Machine  Do? 

There  is  an  increasing  world- wide 
demand  for  education.  In  our  own 
country  we  are  under  great  pressure 
to  increase  the  efificiency  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  process.  In  nearly  all  other 
human  endeavor,  we  have  been  able 
to  make  great  strides  tlirough  mod¬ 
em  teclmology.  We  know  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  for  a  teacher  to 
call  on  every  student  during  a  class 
hour.  But  the  teaching  machine  en¬ 
ables  the  teacher  to  call  on  every 
student  in  the  class— during  even  a 
twenty-  or  thirty-minute  period— at 
least  50  and  perhaps  as  many  as  150 
times.  Also,  automatic  scoring  frees 
the  teacher  to  perform  other  impor¬ 
tant  functions. 

The  teaching  machine  can  assist 
you  in  many  activities  that  a  goo<l 
teacher  wants  to  carry  on.  It  enables 
you  to  individualize  your  teaching. 
You  can  become  a  private  tutor  for 
every  student— and  one  with  bound¬ 
less  patience.  We  know  that  students 
leam  in  different  ways  at  different 
rates,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  a  teacher  to  work  with  each  stu¬ 
dent  individually,  considering  the  ex¬ 
treme  patience  requircxl.  The  teach¬ 
ing  machine  will  enable  you  to  “stand 
beside”  every  student  until  he  mas¬ 
ters  definitions,  facts,  and  rules,  de¬ 
velops  insight,  and  is  tliorough  at  his 
job.  It  will  enable  you  to  get  him  to 
respond  many  times  during  a  brief 
period.  It  will  assist  you  in  letting 
him  know  instantly  W’hcther  each  of 
his  responses  is  correct.  It  will,  in 
your  behalf,  substitute  correct  re¬ 
sponses  for  each  of  tlie  student’s  in¬ 
correct  responses.  It  will  enable  you 
to  drill  and  review  him  at  any  time 
you  care  to  do  so  and  still  keep  his 
interest  at  a  high  level.  You  will  be 
able  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
unlearning  incorrect  responses,  a 
process  tliat  is  tremendously  wastcbil 
of  time.  This  sounds  like  heaven  in 
the  classroom! 

The  Logic  of  Teaching  Machines 

Experimentation  in  learning  by 
B.  F.  Skinner,  Edgar  Pierce  Professor 
of  Psychology  at  Harvard,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  totally  new  psychology 
of  learning.  First,  Dr.  Skinner  dis¬ 


coN’cred  that  a  student’s  knowledge 
of  his  score  has  an  effect  on  him.  He 
feels  a  glow  of  success  if  he  is  cor¬ 
rect,  a  sense  of  failure  if  he  is  incor¬ 
rect.  Psychologists  say  that  wdicn  a 
correct  response  is  followed  by  a  glow 
of  success,  the  response  is  reinforced, 
or  learned;  when  an  incorrtx;t  re¬ 
sponse  is  follow’ed  by  a  sense  of  fail¬ 
ure,  tlie  response  is  extinguished,  or 
forgotten. 

Second,  Dr.  Skinner  found  that  it 
is  important  that  there  lx‘  no  delay 
between  the  response  and  its  scor¬ 
ing.  When  tliere  is  a  long  delay,  the 
student  may  not  leam  correct  re¬ 
sponses  and  may  have  difficulty  for¬ 
getting  incorrect  knowledge  and  re¬ 
placing  it  witli  correct  knowledge. 

Third,  Dr.  Skinner  proved  that  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  for  glow’s  of  suc¬ 
cess  maintain  a  high  level  of  interest 
and  motivation;  infrequent  scoring,  on 
the  other  hand,  leads  to  discourage¬ 
ment  and  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
student  to  “get  going.”  So,  if  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  scored  only  once  a  week  or 
once  a  month,  his  effort  drops  and 
he  will  cram  for  the  weekly  or 
monthly  test  He  puts  forth  effort 
only  when  the  time  of  the  c'xix'cted 
.scoring  approaches. 

The  teaching  machine  takes  this 
new’  psychology  into  account.  It  per¬ 
mits  students  to  score  themselves  im¬ 
mediately  after  each  response.  Stu¬ 
dents  can  work  at  their  own  pace 
w’ithout  waiting  for  someone  to  test 
tliem  or  take  their  w’ork  home  for 
.scoring. 

In  1920,  S.  L.  Presscy  Ix'gan  work 
on  an  automatic  testing  machine 
called  the  Navy  Self  Rater.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  machine  actu¬ 
ally  taught,  because  it  w’as  designixl 
to  require  the  student  to  continue 
answering  a  multiple-choice  question 
until  he  found  tlie  correct  answer. 
By  doing  so,  the  student  learned  the 
desired  response.  Only  recently.  Dr. 
Skinner  discovered  tlie  new  and  rev¬ 
olutionary  principles  of  learning  that 
led  to  the  development  of  the  present 
morlcl  of  the  teaching  machine.  The 
machine  has  been  tried  out  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges,  high  schools,  anti 
elementary  schools.  At  Harvard,  one 
of  tlie  natural-science  courses.  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Human  Behavior,  has  been 
programmed  on  the  tcaclung  machine 
so  that  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  course  w'ork  is  done  on  it. 

The  macliine  exposes  questions  in 
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DtVtLUKcO  tor  industry  and  the  military,  this  Vvestern  Design  tutor  snows 
multiple-choice  solutions  on  a  viewing  screen,  where  images  are  controlled  by 
pushing  numbered  buttons  on  the  selector  keyboard. 


an  opening  one  at  a  time.  A  writing 
space  is  available  in  another  open¬ 
ing.  The  student  composes  and  writes 
his  answer  to  a  (juestion  in  that  space. 
Then  he  operates  a  lever  that  pushus 
his  answer  up  under  glass  and  at  the 
same  time  exposes  the  correct  re¬ 
sponse.  The  student  may  then  com¬ 
pare  his  answer  with  the  correct  an¬ 
swer  without  being  able  to  alter  his 
own  answer.  By  operating  another 
lever,  he  can  score  himself  correct 
or  incorrect.  If  he  is  incorrect,  lu' 
takes  time  to  learn  the  correct  an¬ 
swer.  Later,  the  question  to  which 
he  gave  an  incorrent  rc'sponse  ap¬ 
pears  again,  so  that  he  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  answer  it  correctly.  Thus, 
the  machine  not  only  enables  the- 
studc'nt  to  score  himsc'lf  but  also  furn¬ 
ishes  him  with  correct  information. 
The  teacher’s  contribution  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  the*  program  that  he  writes 
for  it. 

The  User’s  Reaction 

If  you  were  to  pursue  the*  entire- 
programmc'd  course.  Science  and 
Human  Behavior,  on  Harvard’s 
teaching  machine,  you  might  have  an 
experience  like  this: 

Since  the  program  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  machine  is  written  radially  on  pa¬ 
per  discs,  you  begin  by  inserting  the 
first  disc,  containing  thirty  qtiestions, 
in  the  machine.  Once  you  begin  work¬ 
ing  with  the  disc,  the  machine  is 
locked.  The  disc  begins  \vith  simple 
questions  dealing  with  your  own  ex¬ 
perience-recognition  of  the  knee 
jerk  as  a  reflex.  Then  you  are  pitted 
against  a  brilliant  mind  that  carries 
you  through  much  more  complex 
psychological  ideas.  It  is  something 
like  a  game,  because  you  can  work 
as  rapidly  as  you  desire.  Because  the 
machine  is  programmed  by  experts— 
in  this  case.  Dr.  Skinner  and  his  as¬ 
sociates— you  arc  in  constant  contact 
with  excellent  minds.  You  are  highly 
motivated  to  see  whether  or  not  you 
can  move  along  with  your  tutor  and 
answer  all  his  questions  as  he  pa¬ 
tiently  develops  the  material  with 
you. 

On  this  particular  model  and  with 
this  subject  matter,  you  read  a 
question,  compose  your  answers,  and 
determine  the  correctness  of  your 
answer  at  the  rate  of  about  two  a 
minute— vying  constantly  with  the 
framers  of  the  questions.  The  result  of 
your  W'ork  with  approximately  two 


thousand  questions  on  sixty  discs  is 
that  you  have  an  understanding  of 
definitions,  facts  about  experimental 
work  done,  and  concepts  concerning 
the  science  of  human  behavior.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  fifteen  hours  you 
spend  with  the  machine  are  the 
equivalent  of  sixty  to  one  hundred 
hours  of  lecture  work,  not  counting 
the  outside  reading  that  yon  norm¬ 
ally  would  have  done.  Not  only  are 
you  able  to  cover  a  great  quantity  of 
material,  but  you  know  immediately 
whether  you  are  learning  every  time 
you  compose  an  answer  to  a  rpiestion 
in  the  machine. 

The  programmed  discs  that  wen- 
used  in  the  classroom  we  visitt-d  at 
the  Ix'ginning  of  this  article  might 
have  delt  with  any  of  these  phases 
of  payroll  math: 

•  Methods  of  paying  workers 

•  Procedures  for  computing  the 
pay  for  regular  time 

•  Procedures  for  computing  the 
pay  for  overtime 

•  Social  Security  regulations 


•  \Vitlibolding-ta.\  regulations 

•  Other  kinds  of  payroll  dt-ductions 

•  Tlu;  payroll  register  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  earnings  record 

By  now,  reservations  about  the 
value  of  teaching  machines  may  have 
occurred  to  yo»i.  Although  they  can 
hardly  lx-  answered  in  the  space  of 
this  article,  some  typical  reservations 
should  at  least  be  mentioned. 

One  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  machine  makes  U-aming  t(M) 
easy.  It  moves  you  along  so  gradu¬ 
ally  that  you  make  a  bare  minimum 
of  errors.  At  each  step  you  know  in¬ 
stantly  whether  or  not  you  are  right. 
As  teachers,  many  of  us  have  felt 
that  learning  should  be  difficult.  So 
far,  experimental  work  with  this  ma¬ 
chine,  which  makes  learning  rela¬ 
tively  easy,  has  shown  that  students 
retain  the  information  and  are  able 
to  use  it.  This,  after  all,  is  what 
counts. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  of  course, 
that  the  machine  does  not  take  the 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Brochure  Shows 
Courses^  Careers 

GEORGE  R.  BEHRENDT 

Seymour  (Wis.)  Union  High  School 

There  are  many  methods  of 
publicizing  a  school  depart¬ 
ment.  One  that  impressed  me  was 
a  brochure  1  saw  that  dealt  with 
cineers  in  chemistry.  I  decided  to 
develop  a  similar  brochure  for  busi¬ 
ness  education.  The  result  Ls  repro¬ 
duced  (in  somewhat  smaller  size)  on 
these  pages— a  3%  x  4V4  inch,  20-panel 
pictorial  narrative,  printed  on  both 
sides  of  one  long,  narrow  strip  of 
paper.  The  purpose  of  the  brochure 
Ls  to  inform  the  student,  parent,  and 
community  about  what  is  being  taught 
in  the  school,  and  to  do  it  simply. 

Eig/it  SUuJents  Went  to  Seymour 
Hifih  and  Majored  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  follows  eight  typical  students 
through  their  higli  school  business- 
education  courses  and  shows  the 
varied  vocations  they  chose  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  training.  The  first  ten 
panels  are  devoted  to  courses  and 
activities  available,  the  last  ten  t<» 
graduation  and  the  vocations  chosen. 
The  front  piinel  forms  the  title  page. 

My  office-practice  classes  helped 
me  to  develop  my  ideas  and  drawings 
in  rough  draft;  one  of  my  former 
students  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  art-work— and  we  had  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  the  brochure.  A  lithograph¬ 
ing  company  helped  me  plan  the  re¬ 
duction  and  reproduction  of  the  art¬ 
work.  (The  drawings  were  originally 
9^  X  11  inches.) 

I  feel  that  a  device  such  as  this 
will  help  to  solve  one  of  the  major 
problems  facing  business  education 
today— the  difficulty  of  attracting 
high  (piality  students. 
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One  became  o  Stenographer 
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Taking  dictation,  tronscribing  shorthond 


One  became  a  Teacher 


THE  BROCHURE  IS 
A  LONG  STRIP 
OP  PAPER 


FOLDED 
LIKE  AN  ACCORDION 


with  added  training. 
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Debit  “Cash”  and  credit  “John  Smith.”  Your  student 
has  rccordeci  correc*tIy  the  receipt  of  cash  from  a 
customer.  But  how  much  does  that  entry  mean  to  him? 
Is  he  aware  of  the  many  activities  performed  in  the  han¬ 
dling  and  safeguarding  of  money  before  it  is  entered  in 
the  books? 

B(M)kkeeping  instruction  should  not  be  limitc'd  to 
training  students  to  record  in  rote  fashion  the  steps  of 
the  bookkeeping  cycle.  Properly  taught,  bookkeeping 
relates  the  operations  and  procedures  of  business  to  the 
activities  of  the  bookkeeptir. 

The  purpose  of  l)ookkeeping  is  to  supply  information 
that  the  executive  can  use  as  a  basis  for  his  planning  and 
decisions.  The  instructor  should  see  to  it  that  the  book¬ 
keeping  student  becomes  aware  of  the  typical  decisions 
that  must  be  made  in  the  operation  of  a  business  and 
the  data  required  to  arrive  at  those  decisions.  Once  the 
student  understands  the  processes  involved,  he  can  apply 


more  intelligently  the  bookkeeping  procedures  used  to 
supply  the  facts.  Furthermore,  the  bookkeeping  student 
should  learn  the  controls  commonly  used  by  business  to 
prevent  deceit  and  to  insure  that  the  recorded  information 
is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  actual  situation.  The  most 
extensive  and  elaborate  precautions  used  by  business  to 
insure  honest  manipulation  and  accurate  reporting  are  in 
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the  areas  of  cash  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  follow¬ 
ing  fundamentals  should  be  discussed  fully  before  the 
special  cash  journals  are  introduced. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  CASH  RECEIPTS 

1.  The  wisdom  of  depositing  cash  frequently  to  reduce 
accumidation  of  large  sums,  with  the  attendant  risk  that 
such  accumulation  involves.  How  the  frequency  of  day 
deposit,  as  well  as  the  possible  use  of  night  depositories, 
is  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  specific  business. 

2.  The  advisability  of  having  only  one  person  handle 
the  cash— or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  of  fixing  each  pers(m*s 
responsibility  by  use  of  a  cash  register  or  some  other 
system  of  identification. 

3.  Counting  the  cash  and  checks  on  hand  and  verifying 
the  accuracy  of  this  amount  by  comparing  it  with  the  sum 
of  the  remittance  advices.  (In  many  schools,  a  system  is 
used  that  is  similar  to  the  one  used  by  banks.  Each 
person  who  makes  a  deposit  with  the  school  treasurer  is 
required  to  submit  a  deposit  slip  with  the  cash  banked. 
If  payments  by  the  school  treasurer  are  not  made  in  cash, 
he  would  prove  at  the  end  of  the  day  by  adding  the 
deposit  slips  and  then  counting  the  cash  to  determine 
whether  the  two  totals  are  the  same.) 

4.  How  the  cash  and  checks  to  be  deposited  are  listed 
on  the  bank  deposit  slip.  The  reasons  why  many  banks 
assign  identification  numbers  to  depositors’  accounts. 

5.  What  constitutes  the  proper  method  of  wrapping 
coins  and  currency.  Why  banks  require  such  wrappers  to 
be  identified.  How  errors  are  discovered  and  corrected 
by  the  bank  when  wrapped  money  is  not  counted  at  the 
time  of  deposit. 

6.  How  checks  are  usually  endorsed  in  business;  what 
purpose  is  served  by  endorsement. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  CASH  PAYMENTS 

1.  Why  most  businesses  follow  the  policy  of  paying 
bills  by  check.  What  provisions  must  be  made  for  those 
situations  where  check  payment  is  not  feasible. 

2.  The  proper  way  of  filling  in  a  check  stub;  why  this 
should  be  done  before  the  check  itself  is  filled  in.  How 
the  stubs  are  used  in  some  small  businesses  as  the 
journal. 

3.  The  proper  way  to  fill  in  a  check.  Why  spoiled 
prenumbered  checks  should  be  kept  on  file.  How  and 
why  payment  on  a  check  is  sometimes  stopped. 

4.  The  advantage  of  requiring  two  signatures  on  a 
check.  What  can  be  done  to  have  substitute  signers 
available. 

5.  What  is  done  in  large  businesses  to  supply  signa¬ 
tures  where  many  checks  of  a  similar  nature— payroll 
checks,  for  example— must  be  written  as  elements  of  one 
overall  operation. 

6.  The  distinction  between  a  certified  check  and  a 
cashier’s  check;  what  purpose  is  served  by  each  type. 

7.  The  importance  of  reconciling  the  bank  statement. 
This  procedure  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
significance  of  an  activity  cannot  be  judged  solely  by 
the  frequency  of  its  performance.  Such  a  reconciliation  is 


prepared  only  once  a  month,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  controls  exercised  over  cash.  The  purpose  of  a 
reconciliation  statement  is  to  determine  whether  there  is 
agreement  between  the  bank's  records  and  those  of  the 
depositor  in  regard  to  the  banking  transactions  of  the 
month.  After  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  basic  objective, 
the  need  for  each  step  in  the  reconciling  process  and  the 
method  of  handling  it  should  be  explored.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  items,  these  factors  are  worth  considering:  (a) 
the  kinds  of  bank  charges,  (b)  how  large  companies  use 
machines  to  determine  what  checks  are  outstanding,  and 
(c)  what  to  do  if  a  bank  error  is  discovered. 

Empirical  evidence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  many 
individuals  do  not  reconcile  their  bank  statements  be¬ 
cause  of  the  erroneous  belief  that  such  a  procedure  is 
necessary  only  for  businesses  and  for  people  who  write 
numerous  checks,  or  the  equally  erroneous  belief  that 
banks  do  not  make  errors.  One  valuable  by-product  of 
discussion  and  practice  on  bank-statement  reconciliation 
should  be  increased  awareness  of  the  possibility  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  bank  and  checkbook  balances.  Another 
should  be  the  realization  that  reconciling  is  imperative 
for  every  possessor  of  a  checking  account. 

A  question  often  raised  by  the  bookkeeping  teacher  is: 
WTiat  can  we  do  to  stimulate  the  faster  learner?  In  a  unit 
on  the  handling  of  cash,  one  challenging  activity  would 
be  to  have  a  superior  bookkeeping  student  analyze  the 
cash-handling  methods  of  his  graduating  class  and  make 
recommendations  for  improving  the  collecting  techniques 
and  auditing  procedures.  Another  worth-while  project 
would  be  to  have  him  investigate  the  cash  flow  in  one 
of  the  community’s  large  business  organiz.ations.  In  this 
connection,  one  possibility  would  be  to  have  him  follow 
the  cash  fare  in  the  public  transit  company  from  the  time 
tht;  rider  pays  it  until  the  money  is  banked.  This  involves 
a  knowledge  of  several  elements— the  type  of  report  the 
bus  driver  submits,  the  way  in  which  the  accuracy  of  this 
report  is  verified,  and  the  method  of  collating  all  the 
cash-report  information  for  the  bookkeeping  entries. 

One  point  that  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  handling 
of  cash  relates  to  bookkeeping  teachers’  concern  with  the 
impact  of  automation.  How  extensively  will  this  compara¬ 
tively  recent  development  affect  the  accounting  systems 
of  business,  and  how  should  teaching  be  modified  to 
meet  those  variations?  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
bookkeeping  instruction  will  not  change  materially  be¬ 
cause  the  underlying  purposes  and  principles  remain  the 
same  despite  system  innovations;  others  disagree  and 
predict  drastic  changes. 

Eventually  the  answer  will  emerge  from  the  shifting 
business  scene;  but  we  may  all  be  assured  of  one  thing: 
Our  economy  will  not  return  to  the  barter  system.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  death  and  taxes,  some  form  of  money  is 
here  to  stay.  Therefore,  if  our  bookkeeping  instruction  is 
to  be  complete  and  meaningful,  we  must  make  adequate 
provision  for  stressing  the  importance  of  the  handling  of 
cash,  and  we  must  teach  its  relationship  to  the  recording 
of  cash  transactions. 
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We  Taught  Better  Office  Procedures  by  TV 


MARION  WOOD 

Educational  Consultant,  Typewriter  Div.,  IBM  Corp. 

1^^  IGHT  YEARS  AGO  TV  teaching  hardly  existed. 

Today  its  impact  is  striking  and  far-reaching. 
Teachers  with  little  or  no  preparation  are  asked  to  con¬ 
duct  telecast  lessons.  Perhaps  yon  are,  or  will  be,  one  of 
them.  How  do  you  start? 

The  Mohawk-Hudson  Coimcil  of  Educational  TV, 
located  in  upstate  New  York,  told  us  we  could  devote 
thirteen  half-hour  lessons  to  Better  Office  Procedures. 
The  lessons  wotild  be  telecast  every  Thursday  from 
12:30  to  1  p.m.  over  open  circuit  from  Schenectady, 
New  York.  As  far  as  we  knew,  this  would  be  the  first 
televised  course  in  Better  Office  Procedures. 

Who  would  be  listening? 

Well,  the  high  school  in  the  area  planned  to  use  the 
series  in  its  secretarial-practice  class.  The  lessons,  then 
must  appeal  to  high  sch(X)l  seniors.  Secondly,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  ('ompany  planned  to  set  up  TV  receivers 
in  conference  rooms.  Secretaries  c-ould  use  the  lessons 
as  a  basis  for  discussion  in  their  Better  Business  Women’s 
Gourscs.  The  series  could  also  be  a  refresher  course  for 
the  housewife,  the  .woman  who  is  contemplating  office 
work  now  that  her  children  are  grown.  And  we  couldn’t 
forget  the  businessman,  he’d  Ik*  interested,  Uk).  He  could 
l(x)k  in  during  his  lunch  hour. 

To  interest  our  diversified  audience,  we  aimed  our 
lessons  at  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  office. 
We  discussed  better  and  faster  ways  to  handle  corre¬ 
spondence,  telephone  calls,  filing,  and  maintenance  of 
equipment.  In  addition  to  these  work  procedures,  we 
included  such  subjects  as  job  interviews,  correct  office 
grooming,  and  hiunan  relations. 

The  following  outline  of  subjects  to  be  covered  was 
sent  to  all  those  interested  in  viewing  our  course: 

HANDLING  THE  MAIL:  Better  ways  of  sorting  mail;  the 
signature  book;  the  chronological  file;  organizing  small  notes 
and  memos  for  dictation;  preparing  a  digest  of  the  mail: 
trends  in  letter  writing;  u-se  of  form  paragraphs;  handling 
correspondence  dining  the  boss’s  absence. 

SHORTHAND  NOTEBOOK:  The  rush  messages;  changes  in 
the  dictation;  turning  the  pages  of  the  notebook;  determining 
letter  length;  noting  siiecial  directions;  filing  notebooks  for 
future  reference. 

TYPEWRITER  TIPS:  Daily  care  of  the  typewriter  (to  cut 
down  costly  service  calls);  making  use  of  the  special  service 
features  (feed  rollers,  tab  key,  line  scales,  automatic  line 
finder);  realigning  of  letters  and  reinserting  of  paper;  speed¬ 
ing  up  of  paper  and  card  insertion;  back  feeding. 

YOUR  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER  (Part  1):  Correct  position 
for  typing  on  an  electric  typewriter;  developing  ease  of 
electric  stroking  (penny-on-wrist  test);  the  impression  indi¬ 
cator;  the  multiple  carbon  copy  control;  the  copy  guide; 
easier  ways  of  statistical  typing;  touch-and-go  action  on 
electric  service  keys. 

YOUR  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER  (Part  2):  Electric  typing 
short  cuts;  ruling  while  paper  is  in  the  typewriter;  motor-off 
habit;  how  to  prolong  ribbon  wear. 

MAKING  THE  PERFECT  CORRECTION:  The  best  kind 
of  eraser  for  various  kinds  of  paper;  your  erasing  touch; 
keeping  tire  eraser  clean;  r<?storing  paper  surface  after  eras¬ 
ing;  crowding  and  spreading  of  letters;  correcting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 


CARBON  COPIES:  Knowledge  of  materials;  how  to  store 
carbon  paper;  ways  of  stacking  carbon  paper  in  the  type¬ 
writer;  preventing  slippage;  handling  rush  messages  with  a 
carbon  stack  already  in  the  typewriter;  procedures  that  as¬ 
sure  quality  carbon  copies. 

MAKING  MANY  COPIES:  Spirit  duplicator;  mimeograph; 
Multilith. 

FILINC:  How  to  file  to  find;  use  of  color  in  filing;  a  system 
for  controlling  issuance  of  records;  cross-reference;  transfer, 
retention,  and  disposal  of  records. 

SUPPLIES:  Facts  about  letterheads  and  envelopes,  typewrit¬ 
ing  ribbons,  kinds  of  type;  arrangement  of  supplies  for  ease 
in  handling;  reference  books  for  the  office;  minor  supplies 
used  in  offices. 

USING  THE  TELEPHONE:  Business  etiquette  in  telephon¬ 
ing;  taking  messages;  transferring  calls;  handling  complaint 
calls;  planning  and  placing  calls;  credit  system  for  the  busy 
employer. 

INTERVIEWING  TECHNIQUES:  Pre-interview  planning; 
the  interview;  the  follow-up. 

YOUR  HUMAN  RELATIONS  and  PLANNING  YOUR  DAY: 
Grooming  for  the  job;  characteristics  that  may  make  you  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Year;  your  office  manual  or  job-planning  book. 

With  the  content  of  the  course  approved,  we  were 
ready  to  visualize  the  set  as  the  viewer  would  see  it.  The 
set  should  be  simple,  yet  it  should  allow  enough  move¬ 
ment  by  the  teacher  to  maintain  student  interest.  Local 
merchants  are  usually  glad  to  loan  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment  if  they  receive  a  credit  line  for  their  services.  Here’s 
how  we  placed  our  props  for  Better  Office  Procedures: 

Blackboard 
(or  Easel) 

Secretary’s  Desk  Executive’s  Desk 

(Desk  1)  (Desk  2) 

Outlining  the  Lessons 

No  form  of  teaching  requires  more  exact  preparation 
than  TV  teaching.  Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind 
in  preparing  your  lesson  outlines; 

•  Each  lesson  must  be  outlined  in  triplicate.  The 
producer  and  the  director  need  their  own  copies  in  order 
to  guide  the  cameraman  in  putting  you  on  the  air;  you 
need  a  copy  so  that  you  will  adhere  strictly  to  the  plan. 

•  Take  an  8%  by  11  sheet  of  paper  and  divide  it  into 
two  columns.  Mark  the  left-hand  column  VIDEO  and  the 
right-hand  column  AUDIO.  List  all  the  things  you  want 
to  show  in  your  lesson  under  VIDEO  and  outline  the 
narration  under  AUDIO.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  the 
narration  word  for  word;  merely  suggest  what  you  expect 
to  say  and  indicate  how  much  time  it  will  require. 

•  For  good  'TV  teaching,  you  must  deal  with  only  a 
few  topics  and  cover  them  well. 

•  Studies  show  that  viewers  usually  retain  best  the 
learning  that  is  presented  in  the  middle  of  a  30-minute 
TV  lesson;  therefore,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  "spot”  the  salient 
points  of  your  lesson  accordingly. 

•  Repetition  is  good  teaching;  in  TV  teaching,  it  is 
a  necessity.  Repeat  your  important  point  to  maintain 
interest  and  emphasize  the  knowledge  the  student  should 
remember. 

Here’s  a  sample  lesson  outline: 
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MARION  WOOD  inspects  job  de¬ 
scription  book  compiled  for  TV 
series  by  Ruth  Bovee  (left),  G.E. 
secretary.  Sponsor:  Mohawk-Hudson 
Council  on  Educational  TV  (upstate 
New  York). 


Home  rehearsals  will  make  your  program  go  much 
more  smoothly.  Try  to  rim  through  each  lesson  once  or 
twice  before  the  final  telecast.  Set  up  the  furniture  exactly 
as  it  will  be  on  the  set.  Practice  moving  from  one  section 
of  the  set  to  another.  If  you  must  rise  to  a  standing  position, 
don’t  hop  up— get  up  as  an  old  man  would,  and  you’ll  be 
moving  at  about  the  right  pace.  TV  specialists  advise 
that  you  move  slowly,  talk  slowly,  and  make  your 
demonstrations  slowly. 

The  interest  of  the  viewer  must  be  gained  immediately. 
The  crucial  first  thirty  seconds  determine  whether  he 
leaves  his  set  tuned  in  or  turns  to  another  program.  In 
the  lesson  outlined,  we  opened  with  the  instructor  typing. 
She  stopped  and  greeted  the  audience  with:  “In  just  a 
moment  we  shall  discuss  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
features  built  into  your  electric  typewriter;"  Immediately 
the  announcer  identified  the  station,  and  he  then  turned 
the  program  back  to  the  teacher. 

The  T\'^  teacher  should  make  up  charts  and  illustrations 
in  advance  of  the  lesson  and  practice  with  them  before 
actually  using  them.  Do  your  lettering  in  black  ink  and 
make  the  letters  large.  (Letters  two  inches  high  show 
up  very  well.)  Lines  should  be  thick.  Shorthand  written 
with  a  black  crayon  or  Magic  Marker  will  telecast  clearly. 
Large  easel  pads,  lined  like  graph  paper,  are  available; 
they  make  ideiil  shorthand  pages  and  give  you  guide 
lines  for  writing  or  outlining. 

A  30-second  planned  summary,  one  that  you  know  you 
can  give  in  exactly  that  length  of  time,  will  enable  you 
to  close  your  program  right  on  the  dot.  The  producer 
will  signal  the  end  of  the  telecast  time  with  time  cards 
on  which  figures  are  written  denoting  the  number  of  min¬ 
utes  left  in  the  program.  When  the  cards  are  flashed  in 
front  of  you,  don’t  let  yom  audience  become  aware  that 
you  are  receiving  signals.  This  is  one  of  the  first  lessons 
the  TV  teacher  learns. 

Keep  your  lessons  flexible  so  that  you  can  delete  or 
add  material  easily.  This  is  particularly  important  if  you 
have  inexperienced  TV  piirticipants  on  the  program  with 
you.  Always  have  in  mind  something  more  that  you  can 
say.  Plan  your  lessons  in  segments  that  can  be  cut  at  a 


LESSON  4 

VIDEO  MIN.  AUDIO 

Instructor  at  typewriter;  Greetings 

stops  and  greets  audience. 

Paper  in  fypewriter 

Instructor  shows  position  1  Discusses  advantage  of  tum- 
of  motor  lever  on  electric  ing  off  motor  whenever  one 

typewriter  stops  typing 

Demonstrates  poor  posture  2  Discusses  poor  posture 

Demonstrates  correct  table  5  Discusses  good  posture 

height  by  measuring  chair 
seat  distance  from  top 
edge  of  desk 

Demonstrates  foot  position 
Demonstrates  body  position 

Demonstratt>s  hand  posi¬ 
tion;  shows  palm  parallel 
to  keyboard  slope  ^  type¬ 
writer 

Demonstrates  finger  posi¬ 
tion;  shows  how,  by  drop¬ 
ping  hands  to  sides  of 
body,  proper  fingering  po¬ 
sition  is  achieved 

Movie;  “Seven  .Minutes  7  Provides  narration,  {xiinting 
with  Stella  Pajunas”  out  gixxl  techniiiucs  used  by 

Stella  Pajunas 

Demonstrates  ease  of  elec-  2  Discusses  advantage  of  fpiick 
trie  stroking  by  typing  key  release  and  all-finger 

with  pennies  on  wrist  motion 

Demonstrates  adjusting  of  2  Gives  directions  for  adjusting 
impression  indicator  for  impn-ssion  indicator 

best  copy 

Demonstrates  multiple  3  Discus.ses  use  of  multiple 

copy  control;  shows  how  copy  control 

it  moves  platen  back  to 
make  room  for  more 
copies  in  typewriter 

Demonstrates  use  of  auto-  2V4  Dt^scribes  op<.>ration  of  this 
matic  line  finder  device;  tells  why  it  differs 

from  button  on  platen  knob 

Shows  and  operates  ribbon  3  Describes  purpose  of  ribbon 

control  device  control  and  suggests  moving 

ribbon  to  new  lane  each  day 
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moment’s  notice;  then  ending  your  program  exactly  on 
time  will  be  no  problem.  'TV  lessons  must  end  on  time. 

Accideiits  liappen  even  with  the  most  experienced  TV^ 
teachers.  Chalk  may  be  mislaid,  a  prop  may  !m?  missing, 
or  a  chair  may  fail  to  move  easily  because  it  is  rolling 
over  the  mike  cord.  You  may  have  planned  to  open 
thrw  envelopes;  in  your  excitement  you  open  only  one. 
Your  producer  signals  you  by  writing  on  a  slate,  “Ytui 
have  ojxmed  only  one  envelope.”  You  rejid  the  mes.sage 
and  forget  everything  you’ve  been  saying— your  mind  gws 
blank.  What  do  you  do?  Simply  say,  “Now  let’s  see, 
what  were  we  saying?”  'Tliese  few  words  will  give  ymi 
time  to  resume  your  train  of  thought.  In  the  case  of 
obvious  accidents,  don’t  ht‘sitate  to  tell  your  audience 
what  has  happened,  then  continue  with  the  lesson  as 
though  nothing  unusual  has  taken  place. 

Grooming  makes  a  big  difference  in  your  effec-tiveness 
on  'TV.  Plain  colors  are  more  attractive  than  prints  or 
stripes.  Navy  blue,  gray,  rose,  and  dark  red  telecast 
well.  Light  blue  men’s  shirts  asually  televise  better  than 
white  ones.  (A  white  .shirt  dipped  in  bluing  is  blue 
enough  for  TV  work.)  Be  guided  by  the  background 
of  the  set  when  you  select  colors  to  wear. 

A  neckline  that  is  flattering  to  a  woman  in  ever\'day 
life  will  l)e  flattering  on  TV.  If  your  neck  is  long,  the 
higher  necklines  are  more  attractive.  A  scarf  softly  ar¬ 
ranged  may  be  just  the  touch  your  costume  needs. 
Women’s  skirts  with  a  little  flare  are  more  graceful  than 
straight-lined  skirts. 

Teachers  seldom  need  a  hat,  but  if  one  is  worn  it 
should  be  small  and  brimless.  Shoes  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  costume.  (Women  are  always  safe  with  a  plain 
pump.)  Let  jewelry  be  unobtnisive.  The  .sparkling  type 
“blooms”  on  TV.  Avoid  anything  in  yotu"  grooming  that 
detracts  from  your  presentation. 

Keep  your  clothes  well  pressed  since  TV  tends  to 
exaggerate  wrinkles.  If  you  must  travel  long  distances 
to  the  studio,  plan  to  have  a  freshly  pressed  outfit  ready 
for  your  presentation. 

Some  TX’^  teachers  do  not  use  any  make-up  at  all.  If 
you  do  u.se  it,  you  can  cover  little  eye  wrinkles  with  a  pan¬ 
cake  make-up  in  a  shade  that  blends  with  your  complexion. 
Rouge  makes  shadows  and  hollows;  don’t  u.se  it.  Dark 
lipsticks  and  nail  polishes  look  black  on  TV.  Make  certain 
that  vour  fingernails  are  well  groomed— it’s  surprising 
how  conspicuous  they  lx*come  on  TV  when  you  handle 
props.  Eyes  can  be  made  larger  and  given  more  char¬ 
acter  by  touching  up  the  brows  with  an  eyebrow  pencil. 
A  line  drawn  just  under  the  low'er  lashes  makes  the  eye* 
look  larger. 

Short  hair  is  more  attractive  than  long  hair  hanging 
around  the  shoulders.  Fasten  wisps  of  hair  .securely  in 
place;  even  one  wisp  of  hair  can  lx*come  amazingly 
di.stracting. 

TV  As  a  Classroom  Supplement 

Wlien  telecast  lessons  supplement  classroom  teaching, 
a  syllabus  should  lx*  pr(*pared  containing  suggestions 
for  the  preplanning  and  follow'-up  of  the  TV  lesson. 
Without  such  a  syllabus,  much  of  the  value  of  the  tele¬ 
cast  lesson  is  lost.  For  the  outlined  les.son  in  Better 
Office  Procedures,  the  before-cla.ss  preparation  might  lx*; 


A  demonstration  of  a  current  model  of  an  electric  type¬ 
writer,  with  identification  of  such  parts  of  the  machine  as  the 
paper  release,  platen,  paper  bail,  impression  indicator,  multiple 
copy  control,  and  ribbon  control  device. 

During  the  program,  the  class  can  be  divided  into  two 
committees,  each  with  its  own  chairman.  As  the  lesson 
is  telecast,  one  committee  watches  for  suggestions  on 
posture  and  stroking;  the  other  w’atches  for  shortcuts. 

In  the  follow-up  lesson,  each  committee  member  reports 
his  findings  to  his  chairman.  'Tlien  a  report  to  the  entire 
group  by  the  chairman  summarizes  the  whole  lesson. 

Measuring  Audience  Response 

How  to  establish  contact  with  your  audience  is  one 
of  the  problems  in  TV  teaching.  One  w-ay  is  to  request 
questions  while  you’re  on  the  air,  then  answer  them  in 
the  next  lesson.  Textbooks  and  materials  can  help  estab¬ 
lish  contact.  In  the  case  of  Better  Office  Procedures,  a 
book  of  office  shortcuts  was  available  to  anyone  who  wrote 
for  it.  Viewers  were  also  told  tliat  if  they  sent  in  a  card 
with  tlieir  comments,  $  1  would  be  donated  to  the  Mohawk- 
Hudson  Council  of  TV’  Eiducation  in  their  name.  Among 
the  comments  offered  on  these  cards  were: 

Secretary:  Better  Office  Procedures  is  a  service  to  secretaries 
whether  they  are  experienced  or  not.  It  is  my  hope  that  you 
can  continue  in  the  giKxl  work  you  liave  started. 

Secretary:  As  a  stenographer  at  General  Electric  I  have  found 
the  pointers  in  Better  Office  Procedures  helpful.  Because 
these  suggestions  are  based  on  research,  they  are  beneficial 
to  students  and  sticrctaries  alike. 

Secretary:  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  the 
first  lesson  of  Better  Office  Procedures.  Your  lesson  inspires 
us  to  return  to  our  jobs  determined  to  give  our  best. 
Student:  Our  shorthand  class  watches  your  program.  It  is  very 
interesting.  Please  send  your  booklet  on  secretarial  shortcuts. 

Student:  I  have  enjoyed  Better  Office  Procedures  very  much. 
It  helps  me  in  preparing  for  office  work. 

Housewife:  I  enjoyed  Better  OfiBce  Procedures.  It  brings  back 
the  problems  and  tensions  and  decisions  of  my  working  days. 
Keeping  house  and  caring  for  two  small  boys  isn’t  as  hard 
as  I  thought.  To  put  these  boys  dirough  college  I  plan  to 
return  to  work  in  a  year  or  two.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions 
on  how  to  brush  up  and  get  back  in  practice? 

Housewife:  I  have  found  the  suggestions  in  Better  Office 
I’rocedures  helpful.  I  especially  liked  the  one  on  dividing 
paper  into  equal  parts. 

Housewife:  My  knowledge  of  typing  is  limited  to  that  gained 
several  years  ago,  but  I  am  finding  new  interest  in  typing  by 
following  these  lessons.  Thank  you  for  giving  them. 
Educator:  The  work  you  are  doing  is  certainly  encouraging 
many  secretaries  to  regard  their  positions  in  an  increasingly 
proh*ssional  li^t. 

Businessman:  I  enjoyed  Better  Office  Proc'edures  and  hope 
a  good  many  young  ladies  in  business  see  the  program  be¬ 
cause  they  can  use  the  suggestions. 

To  create  audience  response,  be  sure  you  take  enough 
time  to  develop  the  viewer’s  interest  and  make  him  mant 
to  write  to  you.  Make  it  easy  for  him  to  do  so  by  stating 
the  mailing  address  clearly  and  repeating  it. 

A  final  word:  The  frontiers  of  'TV  teaching  are  open, 
and  tliey  offer  you  great  challenges  for  enriching  and 
supplementing  chissroom  teaching.  Some  authorities  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  ultimately  the  'TV  receiver 
will  be  as  much  a  part  of  our  classroom  equipment  as  the 
blackboard.  Will  you  be  ready  for  it? 
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How  long  does  it  take  to  prepare  a  TV  lesson? 

The  time  will  vary,  depending  on  the  particular 
lesson  and  your  experience  as  a  TV  teacher.  Out¬ 
lining  the  content  of  the  course  for  13  lessons  in 
Better  Office  Procedures,  planning,  and  rehears¬ 
ing  the  first  two  lessons  required  about  fifty  hours. 
Succeeding  lessons  required  six  to  eight  hours  per 
lesson.  This  included  the  time  spent  in  preparing 
the  props  and  rehearsing. 

Can  anyone  teach  on  TV? 

A  teacher  who  is  well  Informed  in  his  subject 
matter,  is  enthusiastic,  and  enjoys  teaching  can 
teach  on  TV.  The  more  TV  teaching  you  do,  the 
more  you  acquire  a  ‘‘feel”  for  the  medium  and  the 
more  relaxed  you  become. 

What  is  the  main  difference  between  TV  teaching 
and  classroom  teaching? 

The  difficulty  of  pacing  the  lesson  on  TV.  A  tele¬ 
vision  presentation  must  be  kept  simple.  You  must 
develop  a  sense  of  timing  based  on  your  knowledge 
of  classroom  reactions  to  your  teaching. 

Wouldn’t  a  studio  class  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  pacing? 

Undoubtedly  it  would;  however,  a  class  detracts 
from  your  presentation  rather  than  strengthens 
it.  Your  viewers  are  the  people  you  are  teaching. 
If  you  have  a  class  on  the  set  with  you,  you  must 
divide  your  attention  between  two  groups.  You 
can  teach  more  effectively  with  only  one  group 
demanding  your  attention. 

How  do  you  determine  how  long  it  will  take  to  pre¬ 
sent  any  one  section  of  your  lesson? 

Use  a  tape  recorder.  Play  back  your  lesson  and 
time  each  section.  Make  certain  that  you  allow  time 
for  movements. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  you  encountered  in 
TV  teaching? 

Timing  was  the  big  problem  in  the  beginning;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  quickly  you  develop 
a  "timing  sense.”  Also,  there  Is  the  rigidity  of  the 
medium  compared  to  classroom  teaching.  Although 
you  can  bring  each  student  very  near  to  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  TV  teaching,  you  must  stick  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  sequence  of  presentation.  If  you  think 
of  an  alternative  way  of  illustrating  a  point  while 
you're  "on,”  you  can't  immediately  Insert  It  as  you 
can  In  classroom  teaching. 

What  is  the  ideal  length  of  a  TV  lesson? 

I  suppose  this  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
subject  being  treated.  I  have  taught  both  15-min¬ 
ute  and  30-minute  classes.  The  30-minute  class 
gives  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  to  empha¬ 
size  the  important  points  in  the  lesson.  I  very  much 


doubt  that  the  lesson  should  be  longer  than  30 
minutes.  TV  education  requires  great  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  viewer.  Experiments  prove 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  retention  of  in¬ 
formation  presented  in  the  first  10  minutes  of  a 
30-minute  lesson. 

Is  TV  teaching  fatiguing? 

As  you  become  accustomed  to  TV  teaching,  you 
won’t  find  It  any  more  tiring  than  orthodox  teach¬ 
ing — provided  you  have  professional  directors, 
producers,  and  cameramen.  When  you  are  inex¬ 
perienced,  the  tension  under  which  you  work  dur¬ 
ing  your  first  two  or  three  lessons  will  cause  fa¬ 
tigue.  Certainly  teachers  who  teach  by  TV  should 
have  a  lighter  teaching  load  in  the  classroom 
because  of  TV’s  exacting  demands. 

What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  making  props? 

Figures  in  props  should  be  organized  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  movement  from  left  to  right. 

Charts  should  be  simple. 

Moving  parts  should  operate  slowly. 

Light  figures  or  dark  backgrounds  telecast  best. 
Dull  light-gray  tones  against  dull  gray  give  the 
best  contrast. 

Avoid  glazed  or  other  reflecting  surfaces. 
Rough-surfaced  wood  and  paper  give  the  best 
visibility. 

What  size  charts  and  pictures  should  be  used? 

Size  is  not  important,  but  the  ratio  should  be  kept 
to  3  X  4. 

If  pictures  are  small,  be  carefull  not  to  conceal 
them  with  your  hands. 

What  general  production  tips  would  you  give? 

Avoid  having  too  many  people  with  you  on  the 
screen  at  any  one  time. 

Look  directly  into  the  lens  of  the  camera  when  you 
are  speaking.  (A  light  on  the  tripod  directly 
below  the  cameras  shows  when  it  is  on.) 

Move  your  body  slowly,  and  move  props  slowly. 

Use  the  center  of  the  table  or  desk  as  a  reference 
point. 

Hold  the  "visual”  in  position  for  30  seconds. 
When  you  show  several  objects,  bring  the  next 
object  into  view  before  putting  aside  the  one 
you  are  showing. 

Talk  slowly;  fast  talk  is  hard  to  follow. 

Use  the  tip  of  a  pencil,  rather  than  your  finger,  for 
pointing  when  you  refer  to  material  on  the 
blackboard. 

When  you  walk  from  one  part  of  the  set  to  another, 
announce  your  move  before  you  start.  —  e.  g., 
"Let’s  go  over  to  the  blackboard.” 

Never  read  or  memorize  a  script. 

Never  change  the  order  of  visuals,  movements,  or 
the  script.  The  camera  is  set  up  according 
to  the  sequence  indicated  in  your  script. 
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■jVyf  UCH  HAS  BEEN  said  recently 
about  the  importance  of  “eco- 
ttomic  literacy”  and  how  to  achieve 
it.  Yet,  in  all  that  has  been  written 
rm  this  subject  for  teachers,  tlie  most 
effecti\e  tool  for  teaching  econonaic 
literacy  has  bettn  almost  ignored. 
This  tool  is  the  sound  motion  picture. 

Look  in  your  dictionary  for  the 
definition  of  teach.  You  will  probably 
find  something  like,  “To  make  to 
know  how;  to  show  how;”  and  “to 
make  aware  by  information,  experi¬ 
ence,  or  the  like.”  That,  in  substance*, 
is  to  teach.  What  better  way  is  there 
to  accomplish  this,  particularly  in 
general  or  social  business  subjects, 
than  by  the  use  of  films— films  on 
banks,  films  on  insurance,  films  on 
credit,  on  the  st(x;k  exchange,  on 
employment  procedures,  on  imions, 
on  many,  many  kinds  of  information 
essential  to  economic  literacy. 

Although  we  know,  for  example, 
that  our  students  should  understand 
the  purpose  and  function  of  life  in¬ 
surance  and  the  types  of  protection 
provided,  milfions  of  Americans  are 


insufficiently  or  improperly  insured 
because  of  lack  of  such  understand¬ 
ing. 

You  can  motivate  your  students  to 
want  to  be  literate  about  insurance. 
Let  tliem  observe  how  insurance  first 
came  into  being  to  protect  mariners 
and  their  cargoes  against  the  hazards 
of  oct'an  voyages.  Use  the  “You  Are 
There”  technique.  Take  them  to 
Slaughter’s  Coffee  House  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  of  1690  to  see  one  of  the  first 
insurance  contracts  made  between 
a  cnisty  old  merchant  seaman  and  an 
agent  of  the  London  merchants.  Let 
your  students  see  and  hear  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  as  the  merchants’  agent 
contracts  to  underwrite  the  value  of 
the  mariner’s  cargo  and  to  provide 
ransom  money  in  case  of  capture  by 
pirates,  for  a  fee  that  is  now  known 
as  a  premium.  Take  them  there  by 
sound  motion  picture. 

After  your  students  have  wit¬ 
nessed  this  humble  beginning  of  in¬ 
surance  in  Britain,  your  field  trip  by 
film  will  bring  them  to  the  shores  of 
America  where  they  will  see  the 


formation  of  the  first  insuranc'e  com¬ 
pany  here  in  1754.  The  new  com¬ 
pany,  called  the  Presbyterian  Mini¬ 
sters  Fund,  was  formed  to  provide 
an  annuity  for  ministers  and  their 
dependents.  This  same  20-minute 
travelogue  will  introduce  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  laws  of  probability  on 
which  insurance  is  based,  and  drama¬ 
tize  the  level-premium  principle  that 
made  life  insurance  practicable  for 
just  about  everyone.  What  better  or 
more  effective  motivating  devic'e  can 
you  find  for  the  learning  of  life  in¬ 
surance  coverage  and  practices? 

Take  labor  unions  as  another  ex- 
ajnple.  \’ery  often  our  students’  un¬ 
derstanding  of  why  and  how  unions 
have  become  a  significant  part  of  our 
economy  is  not  very  clear.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  living  in  a  rural  area  have  their 
attitudes  about  unions  formed  solely 
by  the  sensationalized  reports  of 
newspapers,  which  capitalize  on  the 
drama  of  judicial  efforts  to  expose 
crooks,  violence,  and  wrongdoing  that 
seem  to  characterize  some  unions. 

If  your  students  are  to  understand 
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militant  unionism,  they  must  know 
the  circumstances  that  brought  it 
about.  Don’t  just  tell  them  about  it— 
show  them.  Take  them  to  the  factory 
of  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Com¬ 
pany  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  in 
1937.  Let  them  see  firsthand  the 
hopelessness,  the  frustration,  the  in¬ 
security,  and  anxiety  that  led  to  the 
unionization  of  the  plant.  Let  them 
see  the  two  sides  of  the  issue  that 
resulted  in  bitterness  and  strife.  The 
workers  demanding  dignity,  security, 
and  considerations  that  we  take  for 
granted  today— paid  vacati(m,  senior¬ 
ity  rights,  suggestion  system,  and 
grievance  procedure.  Let  the  class  see 
management’s  reaction  to  these  "ab¬ 
surd”  demands  as  the  company  re¬ 
taliated  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  company  and  the 
right  to  manage  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense. 

Films  like  this,  together  with  the 
ensuing  class  discussion,  can  help 
rural  students  better  understand  city 
dwellers— who  don’t  live  in  broad  ex¬ 
panses  of  refreshing  green  prairie 
land,  but  face  instead  an  existence  of 
bus  and  train,  of  brick  and  stone,  of 
noise  and  pressure. 

Films  enable  students  to  see  for 
themselves  what  an  institution  is  like, 
how  it  works,  the  people  involved, 
and  the  practices  employed,  not  just 
to  hear  or  read  about  it.  They  pro¬ 
vide  capsules  of  experience  that 
could  otherwise  result  only  from  an 
extended  field  trip. 

Films  provide  members  of  a  class 
with  a  common  backgrovmd  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  becomes  useful  as  a 
base  for  discussion,  comparison,  and 
illustration.  They  provide  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  convenient  way  of  furnish¬ 
ing  experience  at  appropriate  times 
in  convenient  packages  for  many 
youngsters  who  have  rarely  left  their 
home  towns. 

Use  films  whenever  they  can 
dramatize  a  lesson  or  a  point  better 
than  you  could  tell  or  explain  it,  or 
whenever  they  can  enrich  a  lesson 
by  illustration  or  give  background  or 
meaning  to  the  text  or  to  teaching. 
Simply  to  teach  principles  without 
illustrating  their  application  would  be 
as  dull  as  learning  the  fundamentals 
of  arithmetic  without  ever  applying 
them  to  practical  situations.  It  is  the 
application  of  principles  that  gives 
tJiem  meaning  and  usefulness— makes 
them  worth  knowing  and  bin  to  learn. 

Business  is  an  activity  of  people, 
and  films  help  convey  this.  “Biusiness” 


and  "big  business”  no  longer  are  ab¬ 
stractions  if  students  see  them  as 
activities  of  people.  Show  how  large 
corporations  figure  in  your  students’ 
daily  lives,  the  economy,  and  society. 

Consider  magazines  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  They  are  so  much  a  part  of  oiu 
way  of  life  that  we  tend  to  take  them 
for  granted.  Yet,  how  many  of  us 
have  ever  seen  the  many  operations 
involved  in  creating  and  distributing 
magazines  by  the  millions,  seen  the 
high-speed  presses  that  run  them  off 
so  fast  and  so  economically  that  they 
are  brought  within  the  reach  of 
everyone  in  this  country? 

Without  inconvenience  you  can 
take  your  students  through  the  big 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  plant  in 
Pennsylvania  and  through  their  edi¬ 
torial  offices  at  Independence  Square 
in  Philadelphia.  Within  thirty  minutes 
you  can  take  them  on  a  field  trip 
that  starts  in  the  timberland  from 
which  the  trees  come  that  provide 
the  paper  pulp.  They  can  see  for¬ 
estry  practices,  see  some  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  involved  in  producing  pulp 
from  timber  and  paper  from  pulp, 
witness  the  creative  aspects  of  the 
magazines  —  the  articles,  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  cartoons— and  finally  see 
many  of  the  technical  operations  in¬ 
volved  in  publishing  Holiday,  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  Jack  and  Jill,  and 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  including  the 
amazing  presses  that  print  pages  in 
four  colors  with  incredible  swiftness. 
A  tour  like  this  is  easy— by  way  of 
sound  motion  picture. 

Show,  Don’t  Tell 

Now,  perhaps  you’re  thinking  that 
you  can  teach  understandings  just 
as  well,  or  better,  by  absorbing  the 
story  from  the  film  and  relating  it  to 
the  class  in  the  form  of  illustrative 
anecdotes.  After  all,  some  films  are  a 
little  heavy  on  the  “commercial”  side, 
and  some  films  have  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  for  years  and  may  be  in  poor 
condition. 

Like  most  teaching  devices,  films 
have  certain  drawbacks.  But  if  you 
attempt  to  illustrate  with  anecdotes 
what  you  could  do  with  film,  you’ll 
have  to  perform  as  a  dramatist,  artist, 
orator,  historian,  musician,  and  more. 
Even  then,  your  illustration  will  be 
“hearsay.”  Most  educational  films  in¬ 
volve  the  expenditiu'e  of  thousands 
of  dollars  and  a  great  deal  of  creative 
effort.  They  are  made  to  assist  us. 
They  add  interest,  variety,  realism, 
experience.  Many  films  are  available 


for  the  asking,  with  ixjstage  the  only 
cost.  The  number  of  films  suitable  for 
educational  use  is  growing  year  by 
year. 

Teachers  of  skill  subjects  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  can  also  use  films  ef¬ 
fectively  at  times,  though  not  as 
extensively  as  teachers  of  general 
business.  In  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing,  most  of  the  class  time  must  be 
spent  in  doing,  not  in  observing.  Yet, 
films  are  worth  using  now  and  then. 
To  help  teach  the  skills  of  typewrit¬ 
ing,  for  example,  there  are  films  that 
enable  one  to  show  expert  machine 
manipulations  and  stroking  tech¬ 
niques,  as  the  need  arises. 

You  may  feel,  of  course,  that  you 
can  demonstrate  equally  well  with 
your  own  machine,  while  the  stu¬ 
dents  emulate  you  at  theirs— and  you 
should.  This  is  highly  desirable  and 
necessary.  Yet,  a  film  used  at  an  ap¬ 
propriate  time  is  a  powerful  demon¬ 
stration  and  motivation  device.  A 
well-chosen  film  will  enable  students 
to  see  close-up,  in  slow  motion,  the 
techniques  and  procedures  you  em¬ 
phasize  in  class  from  day  to  day.  To 
see  “experts”  demonstrate  is  convinc¬ 
ing  and  reassuring  to  the  students. 
Besides,  in  slow  motion  on  film,  the 
students  can  all  see  demonstrations 
that  are  difficult  for  you  to  show  to 
all  of  them  equiUly  well  in  class,  such 
as  stroking  technique,  shift  key  ma¬ 
nipulation,  carriage  retiun,  or  tabula¬ 
tion  tochnii}ues.  Even  advanced 
typewriting  stiidents  may  profit 
greatly  from  such  a  review  of  correct 
operative  technique  from  time  to 
time. 

Like  any  other  teaching  aid,  films 
must  be  used  with  discretion.  If  im¬ 
properly  used,  they  can  become  just 
entertainment  or  noveltv,  instead  of 
the  illustrative  and  motivational  de¬ 
vice  they  should  be.  Proper  use  of 
films  means,  among  other  things,  that 
you  must: 

1.  Preview  the  film— be  certain  of 
its  content,  and  be  prepared  to  relate 
it  to  the  work  of  the  class. 

2.  Prepare  the  class  —  tell  them 
why  the  film  is  Ix'ing  shown,  what  it 
illustrates. 

3.  Tell  the  class  what  to  watch 
for,  what  they  should  get  from  the 
film.  Always  invite  them  to  question, 
to  observe  critically  what  they  see 
and  hear. 

4.  Prepare  the  room.  It  must  be 
darkened  adequately;  it  should  be 
comfortable,  not  stuffy  and  hot.  Stu- 

(Cnntitiued  on  page  37) 
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1 00  Per  Cent  Participation 

Every  student  should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  contribution 


MARY  WITHE 


^  I  '  HIS  IS  an  age  of  group  classi- 
Hcations  for  students.  W'e  have 
classes  for  the  gifted,  classes  for 
Track  1,  Track  2,  Track  3,  and  termi¬ 
nal.  But  there  is  still  one  big  chal¬ 
lenge  remaining  for  the  teacher,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  level  of  the  group 
that  he  has  been  assigned  to  teach— 
getting  100  per  cent  participation 
from  the  students  in  the  class.  To 
achieve  this  requires  a  little  more 
than  a  New  Year’s  resolution— it 
means  work— but  I  think  youll  agree 
with  me  that  the  results  justify  the 
effort. 

In  the  business-education  field,  the 
challenge  is  just  as  apt  in  one  subject 
as  in  another;  but  since  I’m  teaching 
transcription  right  now,  let’s  apply  it 
to  that  subject.  In  transcription,  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  dictating 
at  varying  spt>eds.  Even  though  you 
have  a  classified  group  to  teach,  you 
will  still  find  that  some  will  progress 
faster  than  otliers.  The  slower  stu¬ 
dents  must  lx;  given  a  chance  to  gc‘t 
something  down  in  tlieir  notes;  at  the 
same  time,  the  rapid  writers  must 
have  something  tc)  stimulate  their 
speed. 

A  little  technique  that  I’ve  found 
helpful  is  to  set  up  your  grading 
scale  weighted  for  advanced  speeds. 
Of  course,  the  niimlxT  of  errors  you 
allow  and  the  speeds  at  which  you 
dictate  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
ability  of  the  group,  but  try  .some¬ 
thing  along  the.se  lines: 

Dictate  six  letters  of  average  length 
—two  at  80  words  a  minute,  two  at 
90  warn,  and  two  at  100  warn.  The 
entire  class  will  write  all  six  letters, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  dictation 
each  student  will  select  the  two  let- 
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ters  (not  necessarily  at  the  same 
speed)  that  he  feels  he  can  tran¬ 
scribe  best.  This  way,  if  a  student 
misses  part  of  a  letter,  he  will  not 
become  completely  exasperated,  but 
will  strive  even  harder  to  get  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  dictation. 

When  the  papers  are  checked, 
those  students  who  have  chosen  to 
transcribe  the  notes  taken  at  faster 
speeds  receive  the  higher  grades, 
provided  they  do  not  have  too  many 
errors.  I  used  a  schedule  like  this  for 
the  first  seven  weeks’  grading  (no 
more  than  five  errors  allowed); 

80  warn  90  warn  100  wani 

0-1  err.— A  1-2  err.- A  1-4  err.- A 

2  err.- B  3-4  err.— B  5  err.— B 

3-4  err.- C  5  err.— C 

5  err.— D 

(This  grading  chart  can  easily  be 
adjusted  for  the  second  marking  per¬ 
iod  by  changing  80  warn  scores  to 
90  and  90  to  100,  and  adding  a  110 
warn  category.) 

There  are  other  means  of  si;curing 
100  per  cent  participation  in  tran¬ 
scription  class.  We  do  not  have  time 
(nor  is  it  necessary)  to  transcrilje  ev¬ 
ery  letter  dictated;  sometimes  we 
only  read  them  back.  Until  the  group 
knows  me  and  I  know  them,  I  find  it 
helpful  to  let  the  students  volunteer 
to  read  the  part  they  have  in  their 
notes.  The  drawback  here,  of  course, 
is  that  the  same  students  will  keep 
volunteering— but  it  does  create  in¬ 
terest,  because  the  students  like  to 
get  the  dictation  down  so  that  they 
can  participate  in  the  reading.  And 
you  can  always  call  on  a  few  whose 
hands  never  go  up;  they  may  simply 
be  shy. 


Another  way  to  secure  100  per 
cent  participation  is  to  use  Gregg’s 
speed-building  plan  of  dictating  a  let¬ 
ter  at  increasing  speeds.  Ask  for  a 
show  of  hands  of  those  students  who 
achieve  each  speed.  You  can  tell 
from  your  vantage  position  in  the 
room  those  who  are  managing  to 
write  the  notes,  but  the  student  is 
challenged  if  he  knows  that  he  will 
receive  some  recognition  for  master¬ 
ing  a  higher  level  of  speed. 

We  write  daily  homework  assign¬ 
ments  from  plate,  so  that,  even 
though  a  student  is  not  among  the 
best  in  taking  dictation  or  transcribing 
his  notes,  he  still  has  a  paper  to  sub¬ 
mit  each  day.  I  feel  that  the  home¬ 
work  is  of  enough  value  as  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  builder  that  I  keep  a  record  of 
the  papers  submitted,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  marking  period  I  make  a  de¬ 
duction  from  the  final  percentage 
grade  for  each  lesson  omitted.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  few  lessons  are  omitted. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  feel  that  this 
method  also  constitutes  a  device  for 
getting  100  percent  participation. 

Ours  is  a  large  school  that  furnishes 
supplies— carbon  paper,  letterheads, 
yellow  second  sheets,  and  so  forth. 
The  student  who  does  not  have 
much  stenographic  ability  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  wonderful  organizer  and 
distributor  of  supplies.  I  don’t  believe 
that  one  student  should  hold  this  job 
for  an  extended  period,  but  at  least 
such  an  assignment  is  a  good  tempo¬ 
rary  measure  to  promote  participa¬ 
tion. 

Then,  too,  the  attempt  to  achieve 
a  good  room  atmosphere  offers  op¬ 
portunities  for  100  per  cent  partici¬ 
pation.  I  assign  two  students  a  week 
to  the  job  of  preparing  a  bulletin- 
board  display  that  is  appropriate  to 
the  current  classwork.  Why  not  try 
it?  Sometimes  you  can  find  hidden 
talent  in  this  area— and  you’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  eager  participation  as 
each  couple  tries  to  outdo  the  one 
lx*fore. 

Yes,  even  if  we  can  only  “send 
the  student  out  to  left  field  to  snag 
Hies  without  a  glove,”  let’s  strive  to 
include  him  in  something  each  class 
period.  Although  he  may  not  be  a 
top  student,  he  may  have  ability  that 
has  never  been  tapped.  We  never 
know  what  a  little  participation  may 
mean  to  him;  and  we  can’t  judge  the 
capacity  for  achievement  of  the  group 
if  we’re  content  to  teach  for  only 
some  of  the  students.  One  hundred 
per  cent  participation  is  my  goal. 
Care  to  make  it  yours? 
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3.  Keeping  Up 
With  Paperwork 

I.  DAVID  SATLOW  /  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


*  I  '  HE  WORK  of  the  department 
head  has  two  aspects.  One  in¬ 
volves  dealings  with  people— teachers, 
students,  the  administrative  staff, 
other  department  heads,  parents,  and 
representatives  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity.  The  other  has  to  do  with 
paperwork,  either  in  the  form  of 
notices  to  and  reports  from  staff 
members,  or  requests  from  and  re¬ 
ports  to  the  school  administration. 

Both  aspects  are  important;  one 
without  the  other  is  unthinkable.  Yet 
the  supervisor  frequently  finds  him¬ 
self  so  bogged  down  with  paperwork 
that  he  is  obliged  to  neglect  personal 
contacts  with  those  whom  he  super¬ 
vises  or  to  postpone  creative  activity 
within  the  department. 

Main  Paperwork  Demands 

What  are  some  of  the  paperwork 
demands  of  the  job?  Obviously,  they 
will  vary  from  school  to  school.  In 
the  main,  they  will  include:  pro¬ 
gramming  of  teachers;  verification  of 
textbooks,  equipment,  and  supplies 
received,  and  recording  of  appro¬ 
priate  notations  on  inventory  cards; 
submitting  minutes  of  departmental 
conferences;  writing  reports  on  les¬ 
sons  observed;  anticipating  budgetary 
needs  for  the  coming  school  year; 
arranging  for  the  uniform  examina¬ 
tions  to  be  given  by  the  department; 
obtaining  scholarship  reports  from 
teachers  and  collating  them  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  principal;  providing  for 
awards  to  be  presented  by  the  de¬ 
partment;  and  selecting  students  for 
special  classes  to  be  organized  for 
the  following  term. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
activities  that  demand  the  attention 
of  the  department  head.  The  list  can 
easily  be  multiplied  tenfold;  none¬ 
theless,  it  is  typical  of  the  normal 
activities,  which,  when  coupled  with 


some  unusual  demand,  bring  on  the 
department  head’s  lament,  “Oh,  the 
paperwork  is  simply  killing  me!” 

Expediters 

Over  the  years,  supervisors  have 
found  certain  tricks-of-the-trade  help¬ 
ful.  1  am  passing  them  on  for  what¬ 
ever  they  are  worth. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  department  head 
keep  a  supervisory  diary,  his  first  year 
or  two  on  the  job.  A  log  of  this  kind 
provides  a  running  account  of  the 
demands  on  the  department  head’s 
time.  Since  many  of  the  duties  are 
recurrent,  the  description  of  one 
year’s  activities  serves  as  an  effective 
guide  for  planning  the  work  of  the 
following  year.  If  there  is  no  record 
of  this  kind,  things  are  done  on  a 
day-by-day  basis;  with  such  a  record 
as  a  guide,  one  can  plan  ahead  and 
anticipate  a  number  of  jobs.  For 
example,  the  simple  entry,  “Submit 
annual  textbook  inventory  to  general 
office,”  brings  to  mind  the  entire 
train  of  activities  involved  in  gather¬ 
ing  information,  collating  it,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  the  necessary  reports.  When 
the  inventory  reports  are  anticipated, 
the  work  can  be  done  in  a  leisurely 
way  without  sacrificing  the  many 
other  supervisory  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions.  When  the  reports  are  not  an¬ 
ticipated,  the  receipt  of  a  notice 
from  the  general  office  that  inventories 


will  be  due  on  a  set  day  is  the  signal 
for  frenzied  activity— and  all  other 
demands  of  the  job  are  sidetracked 
until  the  inventory  is  completed.  The 
first  way— the  leisurely  way— is  free 
from  tension;  the  alternative  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  nothing  but  tension. 

The  preparation  of  carbon  copies 
for  all  letters  that  leave  the  depart¬ 
ment  office  serves  many  purposes 
and  spares  the  supervisor  much  anxi¬ 
ety.  If  a  letter  or  report  never  ar¬ 
rives  at  its  destination,  it  can  be  re¬ 
produced  without  difficulty.  The 
carbon  copy  can  be  referred  to  at 
any  time  for  verification  of  ideas 
conveyed  and  the  exact  phrasing  em¬ 
ployed;  moreover,  it  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  unfinished  business  in 
the  case  of  letters  that  require  a 
reply  from  the  addressee.  ’The  c:u-- 
bon  copies  should  be  retained  only 
for  the  period  of  time  that  they  are 
!ieeded;  they  .should  be  discarded 
at  a  set  time  in  order  to  prevent  a 
cluttering  of  one’s  files. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to 
l)oint  out  that  every  document  issued 
by  the  department  should  bear  a 
date.  Tin's  applies  to  Irook  penalty 
lists  as  well  as  to  syllabi  and  term 
outlines.  The  absence  of  a  date  may 
result  in  misinformation;  its  presence 
helps  to  identify  the  item  in  point  of 
time.  When  any  two  differing  term 
outlines  are  examined,  for  example, 
the  presence  of  dates  on  the  materials 
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helps  identify  which  copy  is  current 
and  which  has  been  superseded.  And 
when  the  department  offers  many 
grades  of  work  at  various  levels  of 
instruction,  the  effectiveness  of  a 
simple  expedient  of  this  kind  is 
appreciated. 

The  writing  of  any  report  while 
the  impressions  are  still  fresh  will 
give  one  peace  of  mind  and  will 
eliminate  the  dangers  that  set  in 
once  time  has  begun  to  dim  the 
memory  of  an  event.  The  supervisor 
who  feels  that  ideas  have  to  jell  in 
his  mind  before  he  can  reduce  them 
to  writing  will  still  find  it  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  write  his  report— in  rough 
—at  the  earliest  moment,  set  it  aside 
for  several  clays  to  allow  for  the 
jelling  prcx.'ess,  then  reread  and  revise 
his  materials.  In  this  way,  he  has  all 
the  advantages  of  both  immediacy 
and  “ccroling  off,”  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages  of  a  last-minute  rush. 

By  the  same  token,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the*  habit  of  /i/ing  materials 
at  once  will  spare  the  busy  super¬ 
visor  much  of  the  stress  of  searching 
for  something  among  an  accumulated 
stack  of  papers  on  one’s  desk,  or  the 
hunt  through  a  drawer  full  of  papers 
that  have  been  put  away  “tempor¬ 
arily.”  It  will  also  save  the  time  often 
(xmsumcHi  unnecessarily  by  the  end¬ 
less  shuffling  of  papers  back  and 
forth— time  that  is  taken  away  from 
more  productive  activity. 


If  you  file  materials  at  once, 
youU  avirid  endless  searching 
through  piles  of  accumulated  papers 


(continued) 


The  disc^eming  supervisor  will  be 
able  to  distinguish  before  long  be¬ 
tween  notices  that  are  of  the  fleet¬ 
ing  moment  and  those  that  are  re¬ 
current.  The  first  kind  will  be  typed, 
since  they  will  of  necessity  be  pre¬ 
pared  hurriedly;  but  notices  of  a 
“repeat”  nature  should  be  standard¬ 
ized  and  reduced  to  forms  that  are 
duplicatcxl  in  quantity  for  use  term 
after  term.  The  super\isor  should, 
however,  be  careful  not  to  become 
addicted  to  “formitis.”  This  is  an  cx*- 
cupational  disease  common  to  ext'cu- 
tives  of  the  push-button  variety,  who 
are  continuously  sending  notices  to 
their  staff  members  or  who  are  always 
asking  for  all  kinds  of  information, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  serves 
any  purpose. 

The  simple  expcxlient  of  having 
the  various  notices  and  forms  ar¬ 
ranged  in  chronological  sequence  in 
one  of  the  filing  cabinet  drawers 
will  make  possible  a  speedy  one-way 
tour  through  clc*rical  work.  As  a 
folder  is  used,  it  is  moved  to  the 
very  end  of  the  row  of  folders.  In 
this  way,  the  folder  facing  the  super¬ 
visor  as  he  opens  the  file  drawer  is 
a  reminder  of  the  next  clerical  task 
to  be  disposed  of.  If  a  form  is  not 
requirtnl  in  a  particular  year,  its 
folder  can  be  moved  at  once  to  the 
end  of  the  revolving  batch  so  that 
(a)  it  is  not  in  the  way,  and  (b)  it  is 
still  retained  in  chronological  se¬ 
quence  for  the  next  year. 

Examples  of  requests  that  lend 
themselves  to  form  letters  and  to  the 
revolving  chronological  file  are:  list 
of  penalties  for  lost  books,  inquiry 
concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  textbooks,  notice  of  referrals 
for  modified  courses,  form  for  order¬ 
ing  honor  certificates,  and  instructions 
for  filling  out  the  scholarship  report. 
There  are  many  others,  of  course. 

Two  additional  devices  are  pre- 
addressed  individual  envelopes  and 
the  routing  envelope.  Both  t\'pes  can 
be  prepared  ahead  of  time  and  kept 
until  they  are  needed.  The  pre¬ 
addressed  individual  envelopes  save 
time  when  a  notice  is  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a  hurry.  The  pre-addressed 
routing  envelope  can  be  used  when 
quick  delivery  is  not  important,  or 
when  a  notice  should  be  read  by 
all  but  its  exact  phrasing  need  not 
be  furnished  to  everyone. 

Both  types  of  envelope  can  be 


prepared  by  student  secretaries  when 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  In  this 
way,  no  staff  member  will  be  over¬ 
looked  and  the  workload  in  the  de¬ 
partment  office  will  be  distributed 
more  evenly. 

This  leads  us  to  the  desirability 
of  having  student  secretaries  assist 
in  the  functioning  of  the  department 
office.  A  great  many  clerical  and 
mechanical  tasks  can  be  turned  over 
to  student  secretaries.  The  experi¬ 
ence  they  gain  will  prove  valuable 
in  the  business  office.  It  is  necessary, 
though,  to  guide  their  efforts. 

Instructions  to  the  secretaries  must 
be  most  specific;  otherwise,  much  of 
their  effort  will  be  wastt'd,  and  the 
work  will  have  to  lx;  redone  in  less 
time  than  was  available  to  begin 
with. 

Secretary’s  Job 

In  using  student  secretaries,  the 
problem  of  rotation  of  jobs  versus 
rotation  of  secretaries  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully.  Some  dt'partrnent 
heads  prefer  to  have  the  identical 
job  continued  throughout  the  day, 
with  each  secretary  conveying  the 
instructions  to  the  succeeding  pe¬ 
riod’s  secretary.  Other  department 
heads  prefer  assigning  specific  jobs 
to  spt'cific  secretaries  who  replace 
the  work  in  their  folders  at  the  end 
of  the  period  and  continue  the  task 
the  next  day.  The  supervisor  should 
weigh  the  relative  merits  of  each  of 
the  work  methotls,  then  consider  the* 
time  element  and  the  importance  of 
the  several  secretarial  jobs  calling  for 
attention  before  deciding  which 
methcxl  to  follow. 

Two  areas  that  comprise  important 
aspects  of  teaching  can  be  carried 
over  into  supervision— namely,  the 
cluster  of  activities  connected  with 
planning  and  evaluation.  The  super¬ 
visor  who  plans  his  daily  schedule 
will  rarely  find  himself  snowed  under 
by  piles  of  paperwork.  In  one  re¬ 
spect,  the  school  department  head  is 
more  fortunate  than  the  business 
executive— the  sound  of  bells  every 
45  minutes  provides  him  with  con¬ 
stant  reminders  of  the  passage  of 
time.  These  very  reminders  can  serve 
as  work  dividers,  prompting  him  to 
shift  from  one  activity  to  another. 

In  the  planning  of  the  daily  sched¬ 
ule,  a  set  amount  of  time  should  be 
allotted  for  getting  away  from  the 
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desk— one  of  Ae  most  effective  anti¬ 
dotes  for  arteriosclerosis  of  the  sup¬ 
ervisory  mechanism.  The  plan  should 
include  visits  to  classes  and  indi¬ 
vidual  conferences  with  teachers. 
And  if  the  plan  for  any  one  day  is 
not  carried  out,  the  away-from-the- 
desk  activities  should  be  carried 
forward  to  the  next  day’s  plans.  When 
these  activities  are  listed  on  paper, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  attended 
to  than  when  the  listing  is  strictly 
mental. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  eval¬ 
uation.  A  periodic  self-appraisal  of 
the  supervisory  program  is  most 
helpful.  Such  evaluation  should  be 
frank  and  searching;  otherwise,  it 
will  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time.  It 
should  seek  to  answer  such  questions 
as:  Wliat  reports  am  I  requiring  that 
take  up  teachers’  time,  use  up  val¬ 
uable  filing  space,  and  are  never 
referred  to  by  me?  \\Tiat  papers  are 
on  file  in  the  department  office  that 
are  no  longer  necessary?  How  can  w'e 
cut  comers  on  paperwork  and  tlms 
allow  more  time  for  creative  effort 
in  the  instructional  program? 

When  the  department  head  an¬ 
swers  these  questions  objectively,  he 
has  established  a  basis  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  objectives  of  supervision. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
bogged  down  in  a  mass  of  paper¬ 
work,  he  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  energy  to  apply  himself  toward 
the  improvement  of  instruction  with¬ 
in  his  department. 

Guideposts 

What  is  the  upshot  of  all  tliis? 
Basically,  a  number  of  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  that  pervade  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  paperwork  emerge. 

In  the  first  plaee,  paperw’ork  should 
be  a  means  to  an  end.  The  super¬ 
visor  should  always  examine  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  notice,  request,  form,  or 
file.  If  it  serves  no  purpose,  if  it  is 
not  usable  in  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction,  it  should  be  eliminated  in 
order  to  save  the  precious  time  of 
both  teacher  and  supervisor. 

By  the  same  token,  paperwork 
should  he  the  slave,  not  the  master. 
When  it  becomes  the  master,  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  is  stifled  and  the 
supervisor’s  day  becomes  one  of 
routine  activity— and  when  that  hap¬ 
pens,  the  supervisor  is  bogged  dow'n 
in  a  mire  of  clerical  work.  Day  fol¬ 
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low's  day  with  no  perceptible  head¬ 
way  made. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  up  as  a  basic- 
criterion  the  principle  that  informa¬ 
tion  requested  should  he  signifieant. 
Significant  data  lend  themselves  to 
significant  interpretations;  insig¬ 
nificant  data  perpetuate  the  clerical 
bog  that  is  enerv'ating  to  the  super¬ 
visor  and  that  is  so  time-consuming 
as  to  crowd  out  worth-while  super¬ 
visory  potential. 

A  corollary  to  this  criterion  is  the 
thought  that  availahle  data  should 
he  utilized  before  turning  to  teachers 
for  any  report.  This  applies  to  many 
of  the  requests  frequenty  made  by 
supervisors.  For  example,  when  pre¬ 
paring  examination  envelopes,  super¬ 
visors  will  ask  for  sizes  of  recitation 
classes.  Such  requests  entail  sending 
out  notices,  follow-up  requests,  and 
tabulations  of  the  data— all  of  which 
are  unnecessary  for  the  supervisor 
and,  of  course,  scorned  by  the 
teachers.  The  requests  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  because  one  brief  visit  to  the 
office  of  the  school’s  program  com¬ 
mittee  will  provide  one  with  official 
figures  ready  for  a  proper  tabulation 


—figures  that  were  compiled  as  soon 
as  class  registers  were  stabihzed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  term.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
instances  that  can  be  cited  to  point 
up  the  needless  waste  of  effort. 

One  final  thought  that  cannot  lie 
avoided  has  to  do  with  human  rela¬ 
tions.  In  his  daily  work,  the  super¬ 
visor  is  dealing  with  human  beings, 
not  with  machines.  He  should  there¬ 
fore  remember  that  paperwork,  im¬ 
portant  though  it  is,  should  not 
alienate  people  through  endless  rou- 
tinization  of  all  activities,  nor  should 
it  submerge  them.  The  teacher  being 
supervised  is  not  a  mere  numlx?r  on 
the  payroll,  nor  a  statistic  in  an  array 
of  figures.  He  is  a  human  being,  an 
artist  to  whom  society  entrusts  its 
most  valuable  asset— the  coming  gen¬ 
eration-in  the  expectation  that  he 
will  mold  them  into  yoimg  men  and 
women  who  are  self-sufficient,  able 
to  get  along  with  their  fellow  human 
beings,  and  capable  of  contributing 
their  share  to  the  continuation  of  a 
dynamic  society.  And  truly  inspira¬ 
tional  teaching  will  not  flourish  in  a 
highly  routinized  atmosphere. 
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Typing  records  capitalize 
on  the  natural  tendency 
to  follow  a  rhythmic  beat. 
Result — increased  speed 

SR.  M.  GERMAINE,  V.S.C. 

Vinrenlian  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Director,  Business  Curriculum, 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh 


"IT^HAT  DOES  tin*  rhythm  of  imi- 
^  ’  sic  do  to  you?  Does  it  make  you 
tap  your  feet  or  your  fingers  to  keep 
in  time?  Does  it  stir  your  imagination, 
ease  your  mind,  n*lax  you?  Rhythm 
d<H*s  all  these  things  and  more. 

Aetually,  every  known  force  in  the 
world  is  rhythmic.  W'ater  moves  in 
waves;  the  wind  blows  in  gusts;  the 
movement  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
is  rhythmic,  producing  what  we  know 
as  the  year;  even  sound  travels  in 
waves.  The  human  Ix'ing  is  also  a 
bundle  of  forces  energized  by  the 
rhythmic  action  of  the  heart.  \N'e  work 
certain  hours,  sleep  certain  hours,  and 
have  certain  hours  for  recreation. 
Whether  we  walk,  talk,  or  dance,  we 
do  so  rhythmically.  Even  the  bride, 
as  she  marches  down  the  aisle  to  meet 
luT  beloved,  walks  in  rhythm. 

If,  then,  our  lives  are  so  completely 
surrounded  by  rhytlim,  is  it  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  conclude  that  students 
should  type  in  rhythm? 


A  teacher  can  iutrixluce  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  rhythm  into  typing  class 
simply  by  calling  a  series  of  letters 
or  numbers  rhythmically;  but  doing  so 
for  any  length  of  time  requires  con¬ 
siderable  effort.  Rhythm  records,  since 
they  can  perform  this  function  well 
for  extended  periods,  are  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  typing  teacher. 

We  all  know  that  rhythm  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  regularity  and  continuity. 
Continuity  in  typewriting  means  that 
the  pauses  between  strokes  are  re¬ 
duced;  the  carriage  is  kept  moving, 
and  at  a  smcxithly  maintained  pace. 
Typing  rhythm  and  proper  Hming  of 
strokes  have  to  be  developed.  Learn 
ing  to  type  with  rhythm  will  help  to 
sustain  speed  and  accuracy. 

From  the  very  first  day  of  the 
course,  records  can  make  it  possible 
for  students  to  typewrite  fluently,  even 
though  they  will  not  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fast  pace. 

Rhythm  is  not  a  fad!  It  is  a  direct, 
definite,  scientific  method  of  teaching. 
Evenness  of  touch  depends  absoluteh’ 
on  the  precision  of  finger  movement. 
Practice  with  music  establishes  an  ef¬ 
fortless  evenness  of  touch  to  th<*  sel- 
clom-used  letter  as  well  as  to  the 
lett('r  that  is  frequently  repeated. 

Techniques  for  Rhythm  Drills 

.^fter  teaching  and  demonstrating 
the  essential  operational  parts  of  the 
typewriter  and  giving  instructions  re¬ 
garding  other  preliminaries,  I  point 
out  the  location  of  each  new  key  on 
the  keyboard  and  the  finger  by  which 
it  is  controlled.  For  example,  for  the 
drill  “afrf  space,  ,/u/  space,”  I  would 
give  these  directions: 

“With  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand  on  home  key,  strike  the  key. 
Look  on  your  paper  for  the  letter 
struck— the  letter  a.  With  the  first 
finger,  left  hand,  on  home  key,  strike 
the  key  firmly,  quickly,  and  release. 
Check  with  the  paper  to  see  if  you 
have  typed  an  /.  With  the  same  finger, 
reach  up  slightly  to  the  left— strike! 
Check  your  paper  for  r.” 

All  this  time  the  students’  eyes  are 
on  me.  I  raise  my  fingers  along  with 
them.  I  demonstrate  on  the  machine 
the  correct  stroking  techniques  to  the 
students  as  a  group.  The  students 
work  along  as  I  call  out  the  drill: 
“afrf  space  afrf  space  afrf  space,” 
and  so  on.  At  first  I  dictate  the  drill 
slowly;  then  I  gradually  hasten  the 
pace.  I  do  the  same  for  the  drill 
with  the  right  hand,  then  alternate 
( Continued  on  page  34 ) 
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Part  4;  The 


STABLISHING  uniform  grading 
standards  in  the  shorthand  pro¬ 
gram  is  difficult  because  of  variations 
in  length  of  class  periods,  curriculum 
structure,  physical  facilities,  and 
homework  policies.  Also,  department 
heads  and  shorthand  teachers  differ 
in  their  opinions  about  course  con¬ 
tent  and  emphasis.  The  standards 
for  grading  presented  in  this  article, 
although  specific,  represent  a  point 
of  view.  A  great  many  shorthand 
teachers  from  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  assisted  me  in  developing 
these  standards,  which  are  based  on 
the  following  conditions: 

•  It  is  a.ssumed  that  the  shorthand 
program  is  tw'o  years  in  length. 

•  Three  semesters  of  the  program 
would  be  devoted  primarily  to  the 


Art  of  Grading 


development  of  basic  shorthand  dic¬ 
tation  skill;  the  fourth  would  stress 
formal  transcription  training. 

•  The  primary  aim  in  all  short¬ 
hand  teaching  is  the  ultimate  mail- 
able  transcript. 

•  Typewriting  facilities  would  lx* 
available  for  the  pretranscription  and 
tran.scription  phases  of  the  program. 

•  Minimum  physical  facilities  for 
dictating,  such  as  tape  recorders  and 
tapes,  would  be  provided. 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  place  a 
sjx'cific  weight  on  any  one  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  tlie  various  phases  of 
shorthand  instruction.  These  consid¬ 
erations  are  specifically  provided  for 
in  the  standards  set  forth  here.  For 
example,  in  first-semester  shorthand, 
one  teacher  might  wish  to  emphasize 


theory,  which  might  constitute  75  per 
cent  of  the  grade.  Another  teacher 
might  consider  skill  in  taking  dicta¬ 
tion  as  the  major  measure  of  ability 
at  this  level  and  might  grade  mainly 
on  this  basis.  Many  teachers  tend  to 
de-emphasize  pretransc'ription  train¬ 
ing  (necessarily,  ix.*rhaps,  in  limited 
one-year  programs,  where  major  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  given  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  dictation  .skill);  they  might 
want  to  count  pretranscription  as 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  total  grade. 

Standards  given  here  are  for  A,  B, 
and  C  grades  only;  practices  regard¬ 
ing  minimum  passing  standards  vary 
.so  much  that  this  phase  has  been  pur¬ 
posely  omitted.  Teachers  may  prorate 
the  recommended  standards  to  adjust 
to  their  own  school  situations. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


A  Grade 


B  Grade 


C  (;rade 


Theory 


1.  Ca)mplete  theory  test:  fX) 
per  cent  accuracy 

2.  All  brief  forms  dictated 
and  transcrilx'd:  100  per 
c-ent  accuracy 


1.  (a)mplete  theory  test:  8.5 
per  c(Mit  accuracy 

2.  .All  brief  forms  dictated 
and  transcribed:  98  per 
cent  accuracy 


1.  Complete  theory  test:  80 
per  criit  accuracy 

2.  .All  brief  forms  dictated 
and  transcribed  95  per 
cent  accuracy 


Reading  Skill  1 . 


2 


120  warn  (2  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  prac¬ 
ticed  material 

100  warn  (3  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  new 
material 


1 .  KK)  warn  ( 2  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  prac¬ 
ticed  material 

2.  80  warn  (3  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  new 
material 


1.  90  warn  (2  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  prac¬ 
ticed  material 

2.  70  wiun  (3  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  new 
materiid 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Dictation  Skill 


Pretranscription 


SECOND  SEMESTER 
Theory 


Reading  Skill 


Dictation  Skill 


1 


(continued) 

3.  Reading  all  brief  forms 
(at  the  rate  of  80  brief 
torms  a  minute)  with  no 
errors.  Multiple  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  brief  forms  must 
be  given 

4.  100  wain  (2  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  TOpied 
homework 

1.  60  wain  for  5  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 

or 

2.  80  warn  for  3  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  nJes  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 


25  warn  longhand  tran¬ 
scription  in  3  minutes, 
no  shorthand  transcript 
errors;  3  errors  in  English 
usage  allowed 

A  Grade 

1.  Maintenance  of  first  sem¬ 
ester  requirement 


1.  120  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  new 
material 

2.  150  warn  (3  errors  or 
less)  for  two  minutes  on 
new  material 

3.  Reading  all  brief  forms  (at 
the  rate  of  100  brief  forms 
a  minute)  no  errors;  mul¬ 
tiple  transcription  of  brief 
forms  must  be  given 

4.  100  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  copied 
homework 

1.  80  warn  for  5  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 

or 

2.  100  warn  for  3  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 


3.  Reading  all  brief  forms 
(at  the  rate  of  70  brief 
forms  a  minute)  with  3 
errors  permitted.  Multiple 
transcription  of  brief  forms 
must  be  given 

4.  90  warn  (3  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  copied 
material 

1.  60  warn  lor  3  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 

or 

2.  80  warn  for  3  minutes, 
practiced  matter  dicta¬ 
tion,  Gregg  Awards  rules 
for  accuracy  in  transcrip¬ 
tion 

20  warn  longhand  trans¬ 
cription  in  3  minutes,  tw’o 
shorthand  transcript  er¬ 
rors;  3  errors  in  English 
usage  allowed 

B  Grade 

1.  Complete  theory  test:  90 
per  cent  accuracy 

2.  All  brief  forms  dictated 
and  transcribed:  100  per 
cent  accuracy 

1.  100  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  new  mate¬ 
rial 

2.  120  wain  (3  errors  or 
less)  for  two  minutes  on 
new  material 

3.  Reading  all  brief  forms 
(at  the  rate  of  80  brief 
forms  a  minute)  no  errors; 
multiple  transcription  of 
brief  forms  must  be  given 

4.  100  warn  (3  errors  or 
less)  for  two  minutes  on 
copied  homework 

1.  80  warn  for  C  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 

or 

2.  60  warn  for  5  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 


3.  Reading  all  brief  forms 
(at  the  rate  of  60  brief 
forms  a  minute)  with  5 
errors  permitted.  Multiple 
transcription  of  brief 
forms  must  be  given 

4.  80  warn  (4  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  copied 
material 

1.  60  warn  for  3  minutes, 
practiced  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 


15  warn  longhand  tran¬ 
scription  in  3  minutes, 
three  shorthand  transcript 
errors;  3  errors  in  English 
usage  allowed 

C  Grade 

1.  Complete  theory'  test:  90 
per  cent  accuracy 

2.  All  brief  forms  dictated 
and  transcribed:  90  per 
cent  accuracy 

1.  90  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  new  ma¬ 
terial 

2.  100  warn  (3  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  new 
material 

3.  Reading  all  brief  forms 
(at  the  rate  of  60  brief 
forms  a  minute)  no  errors; 
multiple  transcription  of 
brief  forms  must  be  given 

4.  90  warn  (2  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  copied 
homework 

1.  60  warn  for  3  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Award  rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcriptiixi 

or 

2.  80  warn  for  3  minutes, 
practiced  matter  dictation 
Gregg  Awards  rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 
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Pretranscription 

1.  %  typewriter  rate  when 
transcribing  from  familiar 
material  plates  ( straight 
typewriter  copy)  Inter¬ 
national  Rules,  3  minutes 

1.  %  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  familiar 
material  plates  ( straight 
typewriter  copy)  Interna¬ 
tional  Rules,  3  minutes 

1.  Vz  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  familiar 
material  plates  (straight 
typewriter  copy)  Interna¬ 
tional  Rules,  3  minutes 

2.  %  typewriter  rate  when 
transcribing  from  copied 
homework  notes,  Inter¬ 
national  Rules,  3  minutes 

2.  Vi  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  copied 
homework  notes.  Interna¬ 
tional  Rules,  3  minutes 

♦ 

2.  Same  as  for  B  grade 

3.  Vz  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  prac¬ 
ticed  matter  dictation  at 
80  warn  (straight  copy), 
International  Rules,  3 
minutes 

3.  Vz  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  prac¬ 
ticed  matter  dictation  at 
60  warn  (straight  copy) 
International  Rules,  3 
minutes 

3.  Same  as  for  B  grade 

THIRD  SEMESTER 

A  Grade 

B  Grade 

C  Grade 

Theory 

1.  Maintenance  of  second 
semester  requirement 

1.  Maintenance  of  second 
semester  re(juirement 

1.  Maintenance  of  second 
semester  complete  theory 
requirement 

2.  All  brief  forms  dictated 
and  transcribed:  lOO  per 
cent  accuracy 

Reading  Skill 

1.  150  warn  (no  errors) 
for  two  minutes  on  new 
material 

1.  120  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  new  mate¬ 
rial 

1.  100  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  new  mate¬ 
rial 

2.  Maintenance  of  second 
semester  requirement  for 
brief  forms 

2.  150  warn  (3  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  new 
material 

2.  120  warn  (3  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  new 
material 

3.  120  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  copied 
homework 

3.  Reading  all  brief  forms  (at 
the  rate  of  100  brief  forms 
a  minute)  no  errors,  mul¬ 
tiple  transcription  of  brief 
forms  must  be  given 

3.  Reading  all  brief  forms  (at 
the  rate  of  80  brief  forms 
a  minute)  no  errors,  mul¬ 
tiple  transcription  of  brief 
forms  must  be  given 

4.  100  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  copied 
homework 

4.  100  warn  (2  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  copied 
h(Mnework 

Dictation  Skill 

1.  100  warn  for  5  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  Rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 

or 

2.  120  warn  for  3  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  Rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 

1.  100  warn  for  3  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  Rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 

or 

2.  80  warn  for  5  minutes, 
new  matter  dictation, 
Gregg  Awards  Rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcription 

1.  80  warn  for  3  minutes, 
new  matter  dictotion, 
Gregg  Awards  Rules  for 
accuracy  in  transcjg^ion 

or 

2.  100  warn  for  3  minutes, 
practiced  matter  dicta¬ 
tion,  Gregg  Awards  Rules 
for  transcription  acciuacy 

Pretranscription 

1.  %  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  new 
material  plates  (straight 
typewriter  copy),  Inter¬ 
national  Rules,  3  minutes 

1.  %  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  familiar 
material  plates  (straight 
typewriter  copy)  Interna¬ 
tional  Rules,  3  minutes 

1.  %  typewritiqg  rate  when 
transcribing  ^rom  familiar 
material  plates  (straight 
typewriter  copy).  Interna¬ 
tional  Rules,  3  minutes 

2.  %  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  copied 
homework  notes.  Inter¬ 
national  Rules,  3  minutes 

2.  %  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  copied 
homework  notes.  Inter¬ 
national  Rules,  3  minutes 

2.  Vz  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  copied 
homework  notes,  Inteiria- 
tional  Rules,  3  minute) 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Accounting  device.  For  a  helpful  chart  that  students  can  use,  write  to 
D.  C.  Heatli  &  Co.,  285  C'olumhus  Avenue,  Boston  16,  Mass.  Side  A  shows 
“The  Bookkc'cpinp  Formula,”  side  B,  “The  Accounting  Cycle.”  Enclose  $1. 

Stock  Exchange.  For  simplified  information  on  investing,  write  to 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.,  | 

and  request  a  copy  of  The  Stock  Exchange.  The  lj<K)kIet  differentiates  f 
Iretween  stocks  and  Ixaids,  advises  why  and  when  to  buy  and  sell  stocks,  i 
and  how  to  read  stock  tables.  A  concise  explanation  of  the  Stock  Exchange  1; 
is  also  included.  It  is  free  in  reasonable  quantities  for  classroom  use.  i 

Tax  teaching.  Two  tyqjes  of  tax-instruction  kits  are  available  from  tlie  ^ 
Fi*deral  Goveniment:  Kit  No.  1,  general  instruction  in  the  siibject;  Kit  No.  2,  |; 

on  farm  tax  problems  (including  a  farmer’s  tax  guide).  Both  kits  contain  | 
blowups  of  Forms  1040  and  1040F  plus  Pamphlet  21  (general)  and  | 
Pamphlet  27  (farm).  Sent  free  in  (piantitv’  needed,  with  teacher’s  guide,  j 
from  the  Public  Information  Division,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Washington  | 
25,  D.  C.  I 

Banking  unit.  If  you  need  a  g(KKl  booklet  to  teach  your  general  business 
students  how  to  make  change,  write  to  Merchants  Service,  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Dayton  7,  Ohio,  and  ask  for  Tips  on  Making  Change.  This 
booklet  describes  the  principles  of  handling  ca.sh  so  as  to  avoid  mistakes  in 
making  change.  Free  in  quantity  needed. 

Dictionary  aids.  Two  helpful  free  booklets  to  use  particularly  in  business  1 

correspondence  classes  are:  A  Curious  Couple,  a  pronunciation  test,  and  p 

An  Outline  for  Dictionartj  Study,  dcsigiud  for  use  with  Webster’s  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary.  Both  are  supplied  free  in  classroom  sets  from 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Educational  Department,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

I 

Career  information.  Request  a  folder  from  the  Good  Housekeeping  ^ 

Bulletin  Service  listing  bulletins  available.  One,  How  to  Select  a  School  or 
College,  gives  basic  information  on  types  of  schools,  accreditation,  and 
general  problems  in  the  choice  of  a  school.  Price  is  25  cents. 

Personality  rating.  The  Jones  Personality  Rating  Scale  gives  a  “personality 
pictiue”  graphed  in  colors.  It  has  been  scientifically  prejiared  from  a 
research  study  of  the  records  of  personnel  directors  and  information  from 
colleges  and  universities.  It  is  customary  to  have  five  charts  for  each 
individual.  Any  number  may  be  ordered  from  50  to  5,000  at  four  cents 
each,  or  25  for  $1,  plus  postage.  Order  from  Jones  Teaching  Aids,  3442 
Avenue  C,  Council  BlufiFs,  Iowa.  Request  information  about  the  TNqiewriter 
Repair  Chart  when  you  write. 

Topics.  If  you  are  not  receiving  Topics,  a  new'sletter  on  financial  security  ^ 
and  finance,  have  your  name  placed  on  the  free  mailing  list.  Each  issue  ^ 
discusses  one  topic  and  has  excellent  suggestions  for  use  in  general 
business,  insurance,  consumer  education,  etc.  Write  to  the  Institute  of  Life  s 
Insurance,  488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Transportation  kits.  The  Automobile  Manufacturing  Association,  320 
New  Center  Biiilding,  Detroit  2,  Mich.,  has  three  bulletin-board  kits  that 
may  be  used  most  eflFectively  in  general  business  units.  The  automobile 
kit  and  the  motor  truck  kit  contain  historic  pictures  w’ith  caption  cards  and 

(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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RHYTHM  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

the  two  drills.  I  write  each  drill  on 
the  board.  No  textbook  is  used  until 
the  students  have  covered  the  key- 
Ixjard  and  are  comparatively  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  the  typewriter, 

I  insist  that  the  students  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  board  while  I  call  out  the 
drill  with  an  even  tempo  for  a  few- 
lines,  after  which  I  turn  on  the  music 
and  ask  them  to  continue  typing 
rhythmically,  with  good  stroking. 
While  the  record  is  playing,  I  go 
from  student  to  student,  sitting  down 
wdth  each  one  and  teaching  individ¬ 
ually.  This,  of  course,  inspires  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  students  and  helps  to 
develop  the  attitude,  “If  the  teacher 
can  do  it,  so  can  I.”  Each  student 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
teacher  is  vitally  interested  in  his  prog¬ 
ress.  The  teacher  should  exhibit  an 
enthusiasm  for  typing  and  endeavor 
to  bring  about  equal  enthusiasm  in 
her  students.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
patient  and  to  praise  even  the  slight¬ 
est  thing  worthy  of  special  notice. 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  an  exer¬ 
cise,  I  dictate  words  containing  the 
letters  learned.  For  example,  from  the 
exercise  "afrf  space,  ,-;u/  space,”  I 
dictate,  “far,  jar,  fur.”  Then  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  each  new  key  location 
in  this  manner  until  the  keyboard 
is  learned.  I  do  not  collect  or  correct 
any  papers  until  I  start  using  the  text. 

Besides  being  an  excellent  aid  in 
developing  rhythmic  writing,  the  rec¬ 
ord  player  also  helps  to  keep  the  stu¬ 
dent  working  on  drills.  He  does  much 
more  practicing  than  he  would  do 
without  the  stimulation  of  music— 
and  he  does  not  look  on  typing  as  a 
form  of  drudgery. 

Do  not  set  up  a  requirement  of  a 
certain  number  of  lines  for  any  drill 
—especially  when  the  drill  is  done  to 
music.  Expect  each  student  to  do  his 
best  and  to  keep  working.  A  good 
student  may  strike  two  keys  to  one 
count  of  the  music;  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  may  strike  exactly  in  the  tempo 
of  the  music;  and  a  student  who  finds 
typing  difficult  may  strike  only  one 
key  to  any  number  of  counts  of  the 
music.  As  long  as  he  is  busy  and  try¬ 
ing,  don’t  worry— each  is  working  out 
his  own  answers.  With  careful  obser¬ 
vation  and  competent  instruction  by 
the  teacher,  little  difficulties  will  grad¬ 
ually  eliminate  themselves. 

One  of  my  practices  is  to  give  a 
great  amount  of  review.  I  use  drills 
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already  presented  in  former  classes, 
plus  material  available  in  the  various 
texts.  The  material  is  presented  to  the 
class  as  a  whole,  then  individual  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  each  student. 
Whether  or  not  the  student  becomes 
an  expert  typist  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  techniques  that  he 
develops  during  the  first  few  weeks 
—although  good  techniques  should,  of 
course,  be  emphasized  continually. 

Rhythm  drills  can  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  when  introducing  the  key¬ 
board  in  this  manner.  Because  of  the 
newness  of  the  skill  being  learned, 
all  the  students  are  typing  in  the  same 
general  speed  range.  Rhythm  helps  to 
“pull  the  students  along”— those  who 
are  naturally  slow  will  have  to  hasten 
their  pace,  and  those  who  are  fast  will 
learn  to  type  with  control.  Rhythm 
should  be  used  for  unison  drill. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  warmup 
drill  are  to  loosen  or  “flex”  finger 
muscles  and  to  strengthen  the  fingers. 
(These  aims  can  be  realized  only  if 
correct  technique  is  employed.)  Sec¬ 
ondary  purposes  include  concentration 
on  skill-building,  review  of  part  or  all 
of  the  keyboard,  setting  the  pace  for 
the  period,  and  getting  the  students  to 
begin  work  even  before  the  bell  rings. 

After  the  keyboard  has  been 
learned  and  we  begin  to  use  the  text, 
we  type  (to  music)  the  conditioning 
practice,  which  usually  consists  of 
three  lines.  The  warmup  exercise  may 
be  limited  to  a  single  line  embracing 
all  the  letter  reaches  on  the  keylx)ard. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  consists  of 
more  than  one  line,  the  additional 
lines  may  feature  the  expert  rhythm 
drill  or  may  be  designed  to  build 
fluency  and  speed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period. 

The  use  of  rhythm  in  the  teaching 
of  typing  is  based  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  more  the  typist  is  in¬ 
volved  in  her  typing,  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  is  her  typing.  When  she  sits 
down  to  the  typewriter  as  to  a  ma¬ 
chine,  she  is  simply  “doing  a  job.” 
But  when  she  recognizes  the  type¬ 
writer  as  an  extension  of  herself,  when 
she  is  both  consciously  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  attuned  to  the  requirements 
of  the  machine  she  is  using,  she  is  a 
genuine  typist— fast,  accurate,  and 
efficient.  Music  facilitates  this  attune- 
ment,  for  music  completely  relaxes 
the  body  and  mind.  With  body  and 
mind  relaxed,  rhythmic  typing  results 
in  a  response  to  the  keyboard  that 
develops,  almost  unconsciously,  a  de¬ 
termined  and  sure  touch. 
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display  suggestions.  “American  Products  and  the  Trucks  That  Carry  Them” 
is  a  bulletin-board  truck  map  that  shows  principal  products  of  each  state 
and  is  bordered  by  interesting  types  of  trucks.  All  are  free. 

Consumer  education.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  has  for  loan  a  number  of 
,  excellent  exhibits  entitled  “Hidden  Values.”  Write  to  Miss  Bemeice  Doll- 
nig.  Director,  Consumer  Education  Division,  Sears,  lh)ebuck  &  Co.,  (lln- 
A  cago.  Ill.,  for  a  complete  description  and  more  information,  including  a 
description  of  each  exhibit.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service.  You  pay 
only  the  return  postage. 

Aviation  materials.  If  you  are  a  junior  or  senior  high  school  teacher,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  secondary’  school  packet  of  over  20  different  items 
that  will  give  many  suggestions  for  integrating  aviation  into  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  complete  set  costs  $15.60.  For  specific  titles  and  information 
write  for  a  bulletin  describing  in  detail  the  many  items  and  giving  infor¬ 
mation  about  how  you  can  secure  the  bonus  packet.  Direct  your  inquiry  to 
the  National  Aviation  Education  Council,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Business  machines.  For  a  concise  booklet  giving  steps  in  typing  a  stencil, 
write  to  the  Milo  Harding  Company,  166  Tempo  Building,  Monterey  Park, 
Calif.,  and  ask  for  “Tempo  Tips  to  Stencil  Typists.”  Also,  request  a  copy 
of  their  catalog  which  lists  over  350  products.  Both  items  are  free.  If  you 
need  information  about  office  copying  machines,  write  to  Peerless  Photo 
Products,  Inc.,  Shoreham,  N.Y.,  for  a  copy  of  “Office  Copy  Machines  and 
How  to  Choose  the  One  to  Suit  Your  Needs.”  Free. 


Class  record.  For  a  new  classroom  aid,  the  ideal  class  record  book  for 
typing  teachers,  write  to  Business  Teaching  Aids,  4006  Carlisle  Avenue, 
Baltimore  16,  Md,  Besides  the  usual  rulings  for  daily  work,  summaries,  etc., 
it  contains  these  extra  features:  Special  rulings  for  timed  writings,  with 
spaces  for  words  a  minute,  errors,  and  grade;  handy  grading  scale  for 

i I  timed  writings,  for  first  through  fourth  semesters;  class-tested  hints  on 
improving  instruction;  hints  on  developing  speed;  roomy  seating  charts— 
enough  for  seven  classes.  Price,  $1.50. 

Mimeograph  service.  "Trace  Me’s,”  a  monthly  service  of  drawings  and 
helpful  hints  for  teachers  using  the  stencil,  spirit,  or  offset  duplicating 
process,  is  prepared  by  William  A.  Richards  and  is  available  free  by 
writing  to  Dean  Charles  Rovetta,  School  of  Btisiness,  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

^  Permapex  crayons.  A  permanent  type  of  crayon  that  stays  in  place  even 
if  blackboards  are  washed  is  available  from  Apex  Permanent  Crayon  Co., 
‘  P.O.  Box  2236,  Youngstosvn  4,  Ohio.  “Removo,”  an  improvetl  removing 

'h  compound,  leaves  the  blackboard  dry  and  greaseless.  Crayons  are  available 

i|  in  r^,  white,  yellow,  and  blue,  cost  under  $5.  Write  for  complete  informa- 

I  tion  and  descriptive  literature. 

V  Filing  rules.  A  leaflet,  “File  to  Find,”  giving  rules  for  indexing  and  filing 

V  is  free  from  the  Oxford  Filing  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Clinton  Road,  Garden  City, 

N.  Y.  Also,  request  free  literature  on  this  company's  filing  supplies  and 
if  equipment. 


Short  cuts.  101  Office  Short  Cuts  includes  many  practical  short  cuts  to 
make  office  work  easier.  Material  has  been  collected  from  secretaries 
throughout  the  New  York  area.  Send  $2  to  Real  New  Books,  Box  1432 
GPO,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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HELEN  H.  OREEN  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  EAST  LANSI 

Human  engineering  or  teaching?  Which 
arc  you  doing?  Or  hadn’t  you  thought  about  it?  ‘  just  what  do  you  mean 
by  tliat  term  human  engineering?”  you  ask.  “If  you  mean  shoving  people 
around— well,  of  course  not.  But  if  you  mean  getting  Johnny  to  want  to  do 
his  homework,  that’s  part  of  my  job.  But  clarify  that  term,  will  you?” 

All  right.  Lt*t’s  do  just  that.  Recently  somt'bcxly  gave  me  a  copy  of  an 
article  on  “Human  Engineering  and  the  Humanities”  by  Dr.  H.  M.  A.xford, 
University  of  Alberta  (no  publication  data  attached,  sorry),  that  took  some 
rather  hefty  swipi*s  at  this  business  of  engineering  people— of  making  a 
seienct!  out  of  human  relations.  To  quote— 

I»ve  and  hate,  envy  and  jealousy,  fear  and  security,  joy  and  sorrow, 
pain  and  pleasure,  misery  and  happiness— all  are  out  of  date.  People  can 
l)e  enKineeretl  and  exploitwl.  They  can  lx;  tinkered  with  and  adjusted 
like  a  carburetor  on  a  motor.  They  can  lx*  well  or  badly  adjustinl— 
especially  to  the  situation  .  .  .  Deal  with  people  in  groups  .  .  .  (Iroups 
have  comfortable  characteristics  of  statistical  dimensions— central  tendency, 
dispiTsion,  probabilities,  trends.  Croups  go  on  graphs  .  .  .  which  can  be 
intc-rjireted  only  by  the  r-diicated  elite  of  the  schools  of  commerce  .  .  . 
lA*an(  a  few  ndes,  study  questionnaires,  take  samples,  make  tables.  That 
is  the  way. 

Human  relations,  esjx*cially  in  the  industrial  and  business  world,  have 
lx*en  retluced  to  a  few  slick  tricks,  according  to  Dr.  Axford. 

“He’s  absolutely  right,”  you  say.  “Human  relations  isn’t  a  matter  of 
engineering  pt'ople— of  dealing  with  them  in  groups.  We  don’t  do  that  in 
teaching.”  (What  was  that  about  “groups  have  comfortable  characteristics 
— c'cntral  tendency,  probabilities,  trends— groups  go  on  graphs”?) 

“But  if  I  didn’t  graph  my  typing  students  each  term,”  you  say,  “I  wouldn’t 
know  how  one  group  compared  with  all  the  others.  But  I  don’t  engineer 
my  students.  And  I  don’t  see  them  as  part  of  a  group.  Each  is  an  individual 
to  me  and  I  respect  him  as  such.” 

Do  you  really,  ru)w?  Or  do  we  exix?ct  of  students  the  same  sort  of 
conformity  that  employers  expect  of  employees.  Dr.  Axford  says 


Sil- 

«6 


Employees  must  l>e  conformists,  average  citizens,  no  individualists,  no 
«xld  balls,  no  off  oxen,  no  green  men.  They  must  react  the  way  they  arc  ^ 
supposed,  to  react.  Let’s  have  planned  activities,  planixxl  recreation,  and  ^ 
planned  organizations  ...  < 


Substitute  the  word  students  for  employees,  and  that  has  an  uncom¬ 
fortably  familiar  ring,  doesn’t  it? 

‘The  secret  of  education,”  wrote  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  “lies  in  respect¬ 
ing  the  pupil.”  This  implies,  I  think,  that  we  must  build  upon  what  each 
student  is  or  has.  It  is  our  business  as  teachers  to  discover  these  character¬ 
istics  and  lielp  the  student  capitalize  upon  them  for  his  own  lx*st  potential 
development,  not  to  engineer  him  into  reacting  according  to  a  predeter¬ 
mined  plan— or  as  part  of  a  group. 

Good  human  relations  will  always  be  a  part  of  good  teaching— but 
human  engine(*ring,  never!  As  Dr.  Axford  puts  it,  “Good  human  relations 
are  found  in  sympathetic  and  understanding  hearts;  in  compassionate  re¬ 
gard  for  all  persons  as  indix'iduals  .  .  .  Good  human  relations  consist  in  a 
deep  and  sincere  interest  in  people  who  are  not  always  great  and  good, 
noble  or  true.” 

As  good  teachers,  are  we  constantly  alert  to  discern  the  subtle  line  that 
sometimes  exists  between  the  delicate  nuances  of  good  human  relations 
and  the  insidious  subtleties  of  human  engineering?  The  line  between  is 
mighty  fine  and  hard  to  discern  sometimes,  isn’t  it? 


TEACHING  MACHINES 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

place  of  the  teacher.  It  is  merely 
capital  eciuipment  to  assist  him  with 
one  important  function— productive 
interchange. 

Your  New  Teaching  Role 

The  new  role  of  the  teacher  will 
include  much  emphasis  on  becoming 
a  g(xxl  programmer.  Instructional  ma¬ 
terials  must  be  developed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  student  is  able  to  mas¬ 
ter  factual  information,  leani  defini¬ 
tions,  and  arrive  at  concepts.  The 
ability  to  carry  out  this  development 
requires  much  study  and  experimen¬ 
tation.  Happily,  experimenting  with 
the  programming  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terial  is  an  absorbing  experience. 

The  teacher’s  other  roles  will  as¬ 
sume  new’  importance.  He  w'ill  likely 
w’ant  to  find  time  for  more  research 
in  his  field  of  knowledge.  Even  ex¬ 
perts  in  a  particular  field  who  have 
attempted  to  program  material  for  the 
machine  have  found  that  they  ex¬ 
tended  their  knowledge  further  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to  organize  and  plan 
a  program  for  a  learner.  Also,  the 
teacher  will  have  more  time  for  the 
practical  side  of  his  teaching.  If  the 
burdensome,  “ditchdigging”  part  of 
teaching  is  takem  over  by  machines, 
the  teacher  is  freed  to  do  more 
about  applying,  the  material  that  has 
Ix'on  learned.  Teaching  machines 
W’ill  lx;  used  for  perhaps  ten  to 
tw’c'iity  minutes  during  the  class  hour, 
and  the  teacher  w’ill  become  a  prob¬ 
lem  setter  and  discussion  leader  in¬ 
stead  of  one  who  presents  and  reit¬ 
erates  simple,  routine  information. 

All  this  makes  obvious  what  has 
already  Ix'en  indicated— that  you,  the 
teacher,  will  not  be  obsolete  in  this 
new  classroom.  Wliat  will  you  do? 
You  will  learn  more  about  how  the 
teaching  machine  operates.  You  will 
experiment  with  productive  inter¬ 
change  so  that  you  can  begin  pro¬ 
gramming  materials.  As  soon  as  these 
machines  are  generally  available,  su¬ 
perintendents,  principals,  .'ind  direc¬ 
tors  of  instruction  will  be  looking  for 
opportunities  to  use  them— and  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  demand  for 
teachers  to  program  much  of  the 
basic  part  of  the  courses.  Let’s  begin 
preparing  for  this  new  classroom. 

(A  second  article,  in  an  early  is¬ 
sue,  will  feature  the  preparation  of  a 
typical  prof^ram  for  a  teaching  ma¬ 
chine.) 
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USE  FILMS 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

dents  should  be  seated  so  they  can 
see  the  picture  without  distortion. 

5.  Discuss  the  film  after  it  is  run. 
Re-run  it  if  necessary  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  tilings  clear. 

6.  Draw  conclusions  from  the  story 
in  the  film  (be  careful  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  slant  here  —  some  films  are 
very  commercialized). 

7.  Relate  the  story  of  the  film  to 
the  lesson  and  move  naturally  back 
into  the  lesson  or  unit  under  consid¬ 
eration,  or  into  the  assignment  for 
the  following  day. 

8.  Use  the  experience  of  the  film 
in  subsequent  discussions  for  illus¬ 
trative  purposes.  It  is  one  experience 
the  members  of  the  class  have  in 
common. 

9.  Prepare  and  use  questions 
based  on  tlie  film.  They  should  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  test  used  for  the 
unit. 

Films,  like  most  teaching  aids,  have 
their  problems,  too.  Some  obstacles 
to  the  use  of  films  are: 

1.  The  expense  of  projection  facil¬ 
ities  (projector,  screen,  blinds). 

2.  The  inconvenience  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  showing— when  the  business 
t'ducation  department  does  not  have 
its  own  projection  facilities. 

3.  The  long-range  planning  that  is 
necessary  if  films  are  to  be  used 
wisely.  Some  films  must  be  ordered 
months  in  advance. 

4.  The  poor  condition  of  .some 
films  that  have  been  used  for  years. 

5.  The  difficulty,  in  some  eases,  of 
obtaining  funds  for  film  rentals. 

6.  The  loss  of  time  if  the  class 
must  be  taken  to  a  special  projection 
room. 

7.  The  difficulty  of  providing  for 
competent  operating  personnel. 

In  spite  of  these  apparent  handi¬ 
caps,  a  carefully  prepared  schedule 
of  appropriate  films  enriches  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  classroom  a  great 
deal.  Films,  like  other  good  teaching 
aids,  make  teaching  exciting,  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  rewarding.  One  can  sense 
exjx'ctancy,  even  excitement,  as  stu¬ 
dents  are  impressed  or  surprised  or 
pleased  by  things  they  have  obser\ed 
—and  understood. 

In  the  area  of  general  or  social 
business,  films  do  more  than  any  other 
single  t€?aching  device  "to  make  to 
know  how;  to  show  how;  to  make 
aware  by  information,  expt'rience,  or 
the  like.” 


This  is  the  year  of  the  first  gray  hairs,  the 
sudden  reluctance  to  speak  of  age,  and  the  sobering  realization  that  my 
shorthand  teaching  began  almost  twenty  years  ago.  As  my  neighlM)r’K 
bulletin  board  proclaims,  “Nothing  is  more  constant  than  change.” 

Althougli  my  alma  mater,  Rider  College  (Trenton,  New  Jersey),  had 
entlmsiastically  introduced  its  business  education  students  to  the  imuiy 
advimtages  of  the  h’unctional  Method  in  the  late  1930’s,  those  who 
entered  the  public  high  school  in  the  early  1940’s  found  shorthand 
methods  bitterly  controversial.  “Your  college  texts  are  fine  for  personal 
reference,”  my  kindly  supervisor  explained,  “but  please  keep  them  on 
your  desk  at  home.” 

The  pattern  of  that  first  memorable  year  now  seems  absiud.  After 
impressing  upon  the  class  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  suggesting 
mildly  that  it  was  not  too  late  for  the  faint-of -heart  to  rearrange  their 
schedules,  I  was  required  to  spend  three  solid  weeks  on  uniidulterated 
phonics.  During  this  endless  interval  the  future  secretary  neither  read 
nor  wrote  one  single  word  of  shorthand! 

Writing  was  based  upon  rigid  rules  which  were  presented,  explained, 
discassed,  demonstrated,  recited,  and  written  five  or  more  times  for  home¬ 
work.  Lists  of  isolated  and  often  obsolete  words  were  painstakingly 
formulated  from  print.  I  suggested  tliat  legibility  might  be  increased  by 
keeping  “r”  and  “1”  under  the  line!  We  wrote  with  thin  needle-sharp 
shorthand  pencils,  dangeroiLs  weapons  indeed  when  not  protected  by  a 
steel  cap,  which  cost  an  extra  nickel.  Penmanship  drills  were  used  daily 
—ovals,  pushpulls,  sprawling  figure  eights.  Besides  numerous  “dry  pen” 
exercises,  we  did  air  writing,  ocaisionally  “backward,”  so  that  the  teacher 
could  more  easily  ascertain  outline  accuracy. 

We  read  back  virtually  every  word  we  wrote.  The  hesitant  reader  was 
given  a.ssLstance  only  after  a  long  and  agonizing  struggle.  Often  he  was 
chided  for  not  applying  the  rule  of  the  day. 

I  remember  a  class  gasping  with  horror  as  a  boy  who  passed  my  desk 
dared  to  glance  casually  at  the  open  transcript.  A  friend  who  dictated 
material  as  her  class  copied  from  their  text  was  visited  by  a  perplexed 
parent  who  was  certain  that  some  grave  moral  issue  was  at  stake  and 
that  such  a  practice  would  encourage  latent  delinquency. 

Outlines  were  not  spelk:d,  for  spelling  was  a  emteh  for  those  who  did 
not  appreciate  the  virtue  of  instant  word  recognition.  Blackboards  some¬ 
times  remained  clean  all  day.  There  was  insistence  upon  phrasing  and 
much  drill  on  complicated  and  infrcciucnt  combinations. 

Transcription  was  something  which  “just  happened.”  Notes  were  cor¬ 
rected  as  laljoriously  as  the  transcript  and  given  ccpial  weight  in  grading. 

Multiplc*-choice  tests  were  evolvt>d  for  brief  forms,  excessively  difficult 
artic-les  and  essays  were  used  to  increase  vocabulary,  special  word  retention 
drills  were  given  to  improve  the  memory  span,  and  finger  gymnastics  and 
deep  breathing  exercises  began  many  a  period. 

.\s  if  it  were  yesterday,  I  recall  standing  with  my  watch  clutched 
tightly,  my  voice  high  pitched  and  tense  with  young  sincerity,  giving  the 
nerve-shattering  command:  “relax.”  Younger  teachers  may  smile  at  these 
remembrances.  Older  teachers  who  lx*gan  their  careers  in  less  traditional 
systems  than  I  will  deny  that  much  of  this  could  have  happened.  Surprisingly, 
the  students  learned:  for  a  questionable  method  in  which  a  teacher  whole¬ 
heartedly  believes  is  still  better  than  a  .sound  method  in  which  the 
teacher  has  no  faith! 

I  wonder  what  the  teacher  of  1980  will  think  of  the  .shorthand  methods 
we  are  u.sing  now? 
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THE  ART  OF  GRADING  (continued  from  page  33) 

( Frt'tramcriptioti) 

3.  %  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  practiced 
material  dictation  at  80 
warn  (straight  copy), 
International  Rules,  3 
minutes 

3.  ‘/i  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  prac¬ 
ticed  material  dictation  at 
80  warn  (straight  copy). 
International  Rules,  3 
minutes 

3.  Same  as  for  B  grade 

4.  M  typewriting  rate  when 
transcribing  from  new 
matter  dictation  at  80  warn 
(straight  copy).  Inter¬ 
national  Rules,  3  minutes 

4.  tyixAvriting  rate  when 

transcribing  from  new 
matter  dictation  at  60 
warn  (straight  copy),  3 
minutes 

4.  Same  as  for  B  grade 

FOURTH  SEMESTER 

A  Grade 

B  Grade 

(>  Grade 

Theory 

1.  Maintenance  of  third  se¬ 
mester  requirements 

1.  Same  as  for  A  grade 

1.  Same  as  for  A  grade 

Read  inn  Skill 

1.  175  wain  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  new  mat¬ 
erial 

1.  150  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  new  mate¬ 
rial 

1.  120  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  new  mate¬ 
rial 

2.  200  wain  (3  errors  or 
less)  for  two  minutes  on 
new  material 

2.  175  warn  (3  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  on  new 
material 

2.  150  warn  (3  errors  or  less) 
for  two  minutes  no  new 
material 

3.  Maintenance  of  second 
semester  brief  form  re- 
rpiirement 

3.  Maintenance  of  third  se¬ 
mester  brief  form  require¬ 
ment 

3.  Reading  all  brief  forms 
(at  the  rate  of  100  brief 
forms  a  minute)  no  er¬ 
rors;  multiple  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  brief  forms  must 
be  given 

4.  150  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  copied 
homework 

4.  120  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  copied 
homework 

4.  100  warn  (no  errors)  for 
two  minutes  on  copied 
homev/ork 

Dictation  Skill 

Maintenance  of  all  dictation  rates  for  third  semester 

•  T  ranscription 

100  Mailable  Letters 

80  Mailable  Letters 

70  Mailable  Letters 

•50  Short  letters  40  Short  letters 

25  Medium  letters  20  Medium  letters 

15  Long  letters  12  Long  letters 

10  Two-page  letters  8  Two-page  letters 

•  Short  letter:  75  words  or  under  Long  letter;  150  to  200  words 

Medium  letter:  100  to  150  words  Two-page  letter;  approximately  300  words 

35  Short  letters 

18  Medium  letters 

10  Long  letters 

7  Two-page  letters 

1  Transcription  Letter  Breakdown  for  Fourth  Semester 

First  6  weeks 

25  Short  letters 

5  Medium  letters 

3  Long  letters 

2  Two-page  letters 

20  Short  letters 

4  Medium  letters 

2  Long  letters 

1  Two-page  letter 

18  Short  letters 

3  Medium  letters 

1  Long  letter 

1  Two-page  letter 

S<*eond  6  weeks 

1 5  Short  letters 

8  Medium  letters 

5  Long  letters 

3  Two-pagt*  letters 

12  Short  letters 

7  Medium  letters 

4  Long  letters 

3  Two-page  letters 

12  Short  letters 

6  Medium  letters. 

3  Long  letters 

2  Two-page  letters 

Third  6  weeks 

10  Short  letters 

12  Medium  letters 

7  Long  letters 

5  Two-page  letters 

8  Short  letters 

9  Medium  letters 

6  Long  letters 

4  Tw’o-page  letters 

5  Short  letters 

9  Medium  letters 

6  Long  letters 

4  Two-page  letters 
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MICHAEL  RUTHERFORD 


MISS  CLARK  is  an  exceptional 
woman.  Miss  Clark  is  courte¬ 
ous,  efficient,  neat,  and  capable.  Miss 
Clark  types  90  words  per  minute  and 
takes  dictation  at  a  speed  of  120.  She 
came  to  me  with  the  usual  three 
recommendation  letters,  all  of  which 
outlined  her  qualifications,  her  de¬ 
pendability,  and  her  character.  But 
none  noted  her  outstanding  ability  to 
take  a  simple  telephone  message  and 
mix  it  up.  Result:  Her  co-workers  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  original 
message! 

Consider  the  hastily  written  note 
I  found  on  my  desk  when  I  came  to 
work  this  morning: 

Meeting  of  the  Pismars  at  the 
Septarium  next  Woofsday. 

I  read  this  message.  I  reread  it.  I 
read  it  still  a  third  time.  And  abso¬ 
lutely  no  glimmer  of  recognition  came 
to  my  mind.  I  had  no  idea  who  the 
“Pismars”  were.  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  “Septarium.”  I  was  also  inclined 
to  wonder  on  which  day  “Woofsday” 
falls  this  year.  In  fact,  I  wasn’t  even 
sure  that  “Woofsday”  falls  at  all! 


Her  typewritten  messages  did  not 
improve  the  situation.  There  was  the 
one  that  I  received  one  day  last  week: 

No;;  Nrmmryy  vs;;rf.  vsmvr; 
omh  upit  s!4  %pomy,rmy/ 

Upon  glancing  at  this  message,  I 
had  a  feeling  that  perhaps  we  had 
been  invaded  by  a  man  from  outer 
space.  He  had  selected  me  to  be  the 
recipient  of  further  communications 
from  his  planet! 

Or  perhaps  a  foreign  ambassador 
had  come  to  call.  If  so,  it  was  my 
duty  as  a  hospitable  representative  of 
my  country  to  have  the  message  trans¬ 
lated— and  then  to  forward  my  reply 
by  return  mail.  It  miglit  possibly  be 
a  wise  move  on  my  part  to  call  Wash¬ 
ington  immediately  and  report  the 
arrival  of  this  visiting  dignitary.  As  I 
placed  my  hand  on  the  telephone, 
preparatory  to  maiking  the  call.  Miss 
Clark  walked  in.  I  ealled  her  attention 
to  this  remarkable  message  and  told 
her  my  immediate  plans.  She  drew 
herself  up  to  her  full  height  and  icily 
explained  the  situation.  She  had  in¬ 
advertently  placed  her  fingers  in  the 
wrong  position  on  the  typewriter  keys, 
and  therefore  the  memo  should  have 
read : 


Bill  Bennett  called,  canceling 
your  appointment. 

Yesterday  I  found  the  following 
communication: 

The  president  called.  Are  you 
free  to  bargle  at  noon? 

Well  now,  there’s  nothing  I  like 
better  than  “bargling”  at  noon  with 
the  president— that  is,  unices  it’s  “brim- 
bling”  at  one  o’clock  with  the  vice- 
president!  I  typed  this  cryptic  note  in 
reply: 

Miss  Clark,  please  call  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Tell  him  I  am  not  free  to 
bargle  at  noon  inasmuch  as  I  have 
misplaced  my  bargle  stick.  Ask  him 
if  he  would  care  to  join  me  at  the 
gribble  park  as  I  have  two  tickets 
for  gribbling  today. 

Returning  from  lunch  that  same 
day,  I  found  this  memo  on  my  desk: 
Dinner  with  Estelle  on  Monday. 
Wash  white  gloves  tonight. 

This  was  somewhat  disturbing— for 
several  reasons.  Numljer  one,  I 
doubted  that  my  wife  would  approve 
of  my  having  dinner  with  Estelle  on 
Monday.  Nor  was  /  very  happy  at  the 
thought— inasmuch  as  I  do  not  know 
any  Estelles,  and  I  have  never  been 
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enthusiastic  over  blind  dates.  Whaf.s 
more,  I  can’t  wash  my  white  gloves 
tonight  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
don’t  owTi  any  white  gloves! 

I  called  in  Miss  Clark  and  pointed 
to  the  note  silently.  She  picked  it  up, 
read  it  carefully,  and  haughtily  re¬ 
treated  to  her  desk.  There  she  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  the  one  I  assumed  was 
mine. 

This  particular  note  was  not  much 
better.  It  read: 

WF  called.  Pick  up  doz.  black  sns. 

“WF  called,”  I  mused.  Wells  Fargo, 
perhaps?  No?  How  about  World’s 
Fair?  Wichita  Falls?  I’ve  got  it!  Whist¬ 
ler’s  father!  Of  course!  Haven’t  seen 
him  in  years.  Nice  of  him  to  call. 

Now  that  we  have  the  caller  estab¬ 
lished,  we  turn  to  the  message.  "Pick 
up  doz.  black  sns.”  Obviously  I  am  to 
pick  up  12  black  something-or-others. 


Sneakers,  maybe?  No,  I  already  have 
two  of  them.  A  dozen  black  snails? 
Or  snakes?  No.  Snaredrums?  Snuff? 
Aha!  I  have  it.  Snowshoes!  Pick  up  a 
dozen  snowshoes!  This  being  midsum¬ 
mer,  snowshoes  would  be  a  bit  diflB- 
cult  to  find.  But  that  was  obviously 
the  correct  solution.  There  we  have  it. 
Whistler’s  father  called.  He  wants 
you  to  pick  up  12  black  snowshoes. 
No  sooner  said  than  done!  Calling 
Miss  Clark  in,  I  produced  her  note 
and  outlined  my  problem.  I  then 
asked  her  if  she  knew  where  I  might 
locate  a  dozen  snowshoes  in  this  town 
in  the  middle  of  July.  She  replied  a 
bit  more  tartly  than  necessary  that 
the  note  read: 

Wife  called.  Pick  up  one 
dozen  black  snaps. 

And  so  today  I  came  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  I  firmly  informed  Miss  Clark  that 


There  Auto  Be  a 


Dear  Miss  Mott: 

I  am  a  secretary  who  rides  to  and 
from  work.  Rather,  did.  Two  weeks 
ago  our  driver  was  transferred,*  and 
we  all  started  taking  the  bus.  Today, 
I  discovered  that  the  other  memliers 
have  formed  a  new  car  pool— ^with- 
out  me.  What  did  I  do  wrong? 

Confusedly, 
“Left  Behind” 

Dear  “Left  Behind”: 

Don’t  feel  left  out.  Perhaps  the 
new  driver®  has  only  a  small  foreign 
car.  Or  did  you  actually  break  one 
of  the  car-pool  commandments?  Yoti 
know,  there*  are  some  individuals 
these  commuters  avoid.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  .  . 

Caroline  Crinoline.  She  floats  out 
of  the*  house  on  waves  of  petticoats. 
Gathering  them  about  her,  .she  barely 
manages  to  squeeze  through  the  car 
door  and  assume*  her  insisted-upon 
middle  seat.  Then  she  lets  go— bury¬ 
ing  her  companions  in  a  cloud  of 
crinolines.*  Back-seat  readers  resent 
having  petticoats  midst  their  papers. 

Frances  Fresh  Air.  This  lass  breezes 
down  the  walk  in  a*  brisk  masculine 
swagger,  grabbing  the  front  seat  next 
to  the  window.  Before  the  take-off. 


LOUISE  BOGGESS 


she  rolls  down  the  window  and*  takes 
a  few  deep  breaths.  “Greatest  thing 
in  the  world,  this  fresh  air,”  she  ex¬ 
claims  as  she  elbows  her  cohorts. 
“Come  on  all  of‘®  you,  breathe 
deep.”  Her  ardor  increases  as  the  car 
accelerates— till  all  have  a  chill  and 
the  urge  to  kill. 

Sleepy-* 'time  Sal  changes  day  into 
night.  The  minute  she’s  seated— 
front  or  back  center— she  snoozes. 
She  plays  no  favorites,**  using  one 
shoulder,  then  another.  Between  naps, 
she  insists  that  all  conversation  be 
repeated  so  shell  know*®  what  has 
been  said.  But  it’s  back  to  slumber- 
land  before  a  reply  can  be  given— 
or  the  next  toll  booth  reached. 

Hannah**  Helpless.  She’s  from  the 
south— of  Brooklyn— and  still  believes 
in  colonial  chivalry.  Helplessly,  she 
stands  on  the*®  sidewalk  until  a 
gentleman  gets  out  to  open  the  car 
door.  Little  does  it  matter  that  the 
only  man  in**  the  auto  has  to  step 
over  four  legs  to  do  so.  This  waiting 
game  is  repeated  once  the  vehicle 
arrives**  at  its  destination.  Some¬ 
day,  the  poor  male  will  throw  his 
“wait”  around. 

Joyce  Jive.  This  gal  loves  music— 
the  jumpy  kind— **and  can  reel  off 


henceforth  all  iny  correspondence 
would  be  written  in  a  manner  in 
which  no  detail  would  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  I  would  require  exacting, 
compact  notes,  with  no  uncertainty 
involved.  She  nodded  her  solemn  ap¬ 
proval,  and  I  innocently  thought  my 
problem  was  solved. 

Upon  returing  from  lunch  today,  I 
was  met  with  this  bit  of  information: 
Someone  called.  'They  didn’t  say 
who  they  were  or  what  they 
wanted. 

What  can  you  do?  Oh  well!  A  man 
can’t  have  everything.  Fiirthermore, 
I  seriously  doubt  that  I  could  replace 
Miss  Clark.  For,  as  they  say: 

Out  of  the  flying  pen 
enter  the  fryer. 

Or,  as  Lincoln  so  aptly  put  it: 

It  is  best  not  to  charge  houses 
in  the  muffler  of  the  string. 


Law 


the  top  forty  tunes  in  one  breath 
She  jumps  into  the  front  seat  to  in¬ 
sure  sole  control  of  the*®  radio  dials, 
then  tunes  in  full  blast.  The  few 
conversations  attempted  by  others 
are  interrupted  by:  “Listen*®  to  this, 
you  guys.  Number  22  on  the  Hit 
Parade,  but  I  predict  it’ll  be  in  the 
Top  Ten  by  next**  week.”  Her  body 
sways,  her  fingers  snap  .  .  .  her  com¬ 
panions  snarl. 

Connie  Come-lately  has  only  one 
gear— slow.  The  car  pulls**  to  the 
curb  .  .  .  the  car  waits  by  the  curb. 
Finally,  a  passenger— whosever  turn 
it  is  that  day— jumps  out  to  ring*® 
her  bell.  Out  they  come.  Connie  is 
combing  her  hair  while  her  com¬ 
panion  carries  her  coat,  her  purse, 
her  shoes.  Then,  the**  excuses:  the 
alarm  didn’t  go  off,  the  coffee  boiled 
over,  the  telephone  rang.  She  finishes 
dressing  en  route,*®  using  the  rear¬ 
view  mirror  to  apply  her  lipstick.  Her 
actions  belie  the  fact  that  “good 
things  come  to  those  who  sit**  and 
wait”— next  time  they’ll  leave  with¬ 
out  her. 

Do  you  see  yourself  in  any  of  these 
undesirables,  “Left  Behind”?  If** 
so,  reverse  your  ways.  You’ve  still 
time  to  shift  into  smooth  sailing.{551) 
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not  admit  that  he  was  at  fault  el¬ 
even  that  it  was  a  bad  day. 

It  is  only  normal  that  a  man  must^® 
know  that  he  is  as  good  as  his  fellow 
man  and  that  people  like  him.  When 
a  man  can  do  a  gootl  job,  he  can 
feel*^  equal  to  his  neighbor.  But  if 
he  should  make  a  mistake,  then  he 
will  feel  that  he  must  “save  face,” 
even  before  bis’-  family.  But  a  man 
like  that  cannot  reirlly  know  life. 

In  the  normal  course  of  life,  a  man 
must  leani  from  good  teacher— 
the  trial  and  error  method.  He  will 
make  a  mistake,  but  so  will  his  nedgh- 
lx)r— it  is  normal  in’-*  life.  When  a 
man  can  make  and  admit  a  mistake 
and  then  grow  from  it  and  l>e  a  better 
man,  he  has  not  “lost  face.”’®  When  a 
man  will  not  “take”  a  mistake,  espe¬ 
cially  from  his  fellow  man,  and  wUl 
not  see  that  he  can  learn  and  grow’® 
from  an  error,  then  he  has  missed 
an  important  lesson  of  life.  (331) 

'Vocabulary  limited  to  Chapters  One  and 
Two  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified. 


AMA.N  caimot  know  life  if  he 
cannot  admit  a  mistake.  When 
life  is  going  well,  he  can  easily  be 
happy’  and  gay,  but  when  the  going 
is  not  easy,  then  you  can  tell  a  man 
from  a  lx)y. 

A  man  can  be  thought  of  as^  a 
lx)\-  if  he  cannot  grow  with  life  and 
“take  it”  when  a  plan  he  has  made 
fails  lx*cause  he  has  made  a  mistake. 
He'*  is  still  a  boy  if  he  cannot  admit 
failure  in  a  job  and  say  that  he  made 
the  mistake.  He  will  fix  the  blame"*  on 
a  man  on  the  job  with  him  or  on  the 
failure  of  a  machine.  He  must  have 
a  reason  for  the  failure  and®  will  not 
s;iy  that  he  alone  was  at  fault. 

W’hat  is  the  reason  that  will  make 
a  man  go  to  an  extreme  before  he® 
will  admit  that  he  made  a  mistake? 
Take  as  im  example  a  man  playing 
golf.  If  all  goes  well,  he  will  say  that’^ 
his  game  was  good,  that  the  boy  he 
had  carr\"  his  golf  bag  had  a  hand  in 
the  gcxxl  game.  But  if  not,  the  man 
will  search*  for  a  reason  for  the  bad 
game.  He  will  say  that  there  was 
noise  on  the  golf  course  or  that  it 
was  the  boy’s  fault.  The  man*  will 
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3-WAY  ADJUSTABLI  CHAIR 

SOLID  PLASTIC  SEAT 
AND  BACK  -  Engineered 
for  individual  fit,  per¬ 
fect  typing  posture  and 
comfort.  Back  assembly 
adjusts  in  or  out-up  or 
down.  Seat  height  ad¬ 
justment  from  15"  to 
22".  Contour  shaped 
seats  and  backs  In  choice 
of  decorator  colors.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  sturdy  con¬ 
struction. 

Write  for  full  partieu- 
lore  and  iO-day  FREE 
TRIAL. 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 


If  you  are  qualifying  for  a  job  or 
are  already  in  one  and  looking  for 
advancement,  you  may  be  sure’  that 
certain  skills  will  be  needed.  You  will 
either  have  them  or  are  developing 
them  through  study  and  practice  or- 
through  on-the-job  experience. 

However,  there  is  something  that 
you  yourself  must  provide  for  the  job. 
It  is  the**  ability  to  work  with  other 
people,  not  merely  the  ability'  to  work 
well  alone.  That  is  not  always*  easy. 
In  any  oflRce  there  are  bound  to  be 
associates  that  are  hard  to  get  along 
with,  but  you  will®  have  to  work  with 
them  just  the  same.  There  has  to  be 
a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take, 
and  the  way  you  do  it  will”  show 
what  kind  of  person  you  are.  It  will 
also  determine  your  chances  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  (136) 
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Worth-while  living  takes  vision. 
People  cannot  shuffle  along  through 
life,  hoping  for  “breaks”  that  will 
bring  them  security’  without  effort. 
Ambition  is  a  definite  aim  in  life.  It 
is  the  creator  of  one’s  destiny.  \Ve^ 
all  have  ability  in  some  measure,  but 
we  must  couple  it  with  a  strong  desire 
to  do  something  if  it  is®  to  be  tumetl 
to  gocxl  account. 

So  Ix^  enthusiastic  about  what  you 
are  doing!  Persist  in  overcoming*  any 
deficiencies  in  your  work  patterns. 
Watch  out  for  opportunities  to  provide 
yourself  with  a  sound  business'*  back¬ 
ground.  Establish  good  habits  now. 
Such  a  course  will  make  you  a  more 
reliable  and  proficient  stenographer. 
(120) 


YOU  SAVE  $1.30 


if  you  take  advantage  NOW  of  the  Special 
Teacher  Combination  of  a  one-year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD  and  TODAY’S  SECRETARY  for 
$®.95.  Regularly.  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD  is  $4  a  year  and  TODAY'S  SEC¬ 
RETARY  is  $3  a  year,  or  $2.25  to  schools. 
The  combination  offer  is  a  savings  you 
will  not  want  to  miss.  (Canadian  combina¬ 
tion  subscriptions  are  $5.70;  Foreign, 
$8.65.) 

Send  your  order  and  remittance  today 
to: 
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5  training 
aids  from 
ditto®  INC. 


These  training  aids,  prepared  by  DITTO  in  cooperation 
with  the  Foundation  for  Business  Education,  provide 
valuable  “workshop”  experience  for  your  students  in 
up-to-date  practice  in  office  duplicating.  Also,  a  broader 
understanding  of  business  procedure  as  practiced  by 
today’s  most  progressive  firms.  Check  the  training 
aids  you  want — and  mail  coupon. 

••COPIES-THE  HEART  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS’* 
Manual  of  office  styled  dictation  material  for  training  secre¬ 
taries,  complete  with  the  normal  interruptions  and  distractions 
that  go  with  everyday  office  operation.  Contains  checking  and 
straight-timed  dictation  material. 

“WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COPIES  IN  OFFICE  WORK" 

A  four-page  piece  with  a  pre-counted  one-,  five-  and  10-minute 


typing  speed  and  accuracy  test  on  the  front  page,  and  rough 
typed  material  for  putting  into  final  form  on  the  inside. 

"LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DITTO  D-10” 

A  five-lesson  self-teaching  manual,  designed  so  that  even 
below-average  students  can  readily  learn  the  operation  of  the 
D-10  duplicating  machine  as  it  is  used  in  today's  business. 

WALL  CHART-D-10  OPERATING  INSTRUCTIONS 
A  beautifully  illustrated,  step-by-step  instruction  wall  chart. 
Enables  any  student  to  produce  good  copies  on  first  trial. 

LETTERHEAD  AND  BILLHEAD  MASTERS 
Four  letterhead  and  two  billhead  designs  pre-printed  on  DITTO 
Masterset^  ready  for  reproduction  of  up  to  300  or  more  copies, 
as  needed  for  student  practice  in  typing  letters  and  invoices. 


FILL  OUT  COUPON  .  .  .  MAIL  TODAY! 


o 

Ditto. 

. .  the  helping  hand  for  modern  business 


DITTO,  Inc.,  3316  Pratt  Avenue,  Chicago  45.  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  please  send  me: 

□  Copies  —  The  Heart  of  Modern 
Business 

□  What  Every  Typist  Should  Know 
About  Copies  in  Office  Work 

Nante,  Title _ 

School  _ 


□  Learning  How  to  Use  the  DITTO 
D-10 

□  Wall  Chart  —  D-10  Operating 
Instructions 

I  I  Letterhead  and  Billhead  Masters 


Address. 
City _ 


.Zone. 


.County. 


.State. 
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“A  most  pleasant  place 

.  .  .  to  work,"  is  what  NOMA  Executive  Director  W.  T.  Cavan¬ 
augh  called  the  office  of  today.  He  based  this  conclusion 
on  the  results  of  a  recently  completed  survey  of  "Physio¬ 
logical  Factors  Governing  Office  Environment"  by  the  or¬ 
ganization,  Almost  2,000  companies  replied  to  the  survey. 
Some  of  the  results:  75  per  cent  have  sound  conditioned 
offices,  72  per  cent  have  air  conditioning,  77  per  cent  pre¬ 
fer  painted  walls  with  pastel  colors,  83  per  cent  have 
fluorescent  lighting,  and  18  per  cent  have  a  music  system  in 
the  office.  The  full  report,  including  company  comments  on 
the  influence  of  these  factors  on  employees,  is  available 
for  $2  from  the  National  Office  Management  Association, 
1931  Old  York  Road,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Business  Education  Fund 

.  .  .  has  been  established  by  the  California  BEA.  Chartered 
by  the  State  of  California  as  a  non-profit  corporation,  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Business  Education  was  formed 
to  "receive  and  maintain  a  fund  or  funds  of  real  or  personal 
property  ...  to  use  and  apply  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
income  therefore  and  the  principal  thereof  exclusively  for 
education  purposes  in  the  fields  of  business  and  economic 
education."  The  idea  for  the  Fund  began  when  the  State  Di¬ 
rector  of  Business  Education  was  unable  to  accept  grants  of 
money  offered  by  several  businesses  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  business  education.  The  Fund  now  makes  it  possible 
for  businesses  and  individuals  to  make  contributions  for 
betterment  of  business  and  economic  education. 

Impact  of  Television 

...  on  education  was  noted  by  Walter  W.  Eshelman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Education  Association.  "No  longer," 
he  said,  "does  the  teacher  control,  to  the  extent  that  he 
did  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  limits  of  learning.  The  21- 
inch  tube  has  defined,  to  a  considerable  extent,  what  the 
student  regards  as  worth  knowing  and  talking  about.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  things  learned  outside  the  classroom  and  the  new 
learning  experience  perpetually  available  on  television 
require  of  the  teacher  better  preparation  and  more  flex¬ 
ibility.  Today’s  fourth  grader  can  ask  penetrating  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  propulsion  of  missiles,  the  functioning  of 
a  vaccine,  and  the  principles  of  architecture."  Dr.  Eshel¬ 
man  made  the  statement  in  urging  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  require  that  "a  fair  portion  of  the  prime 
evening  television  viewing  period"  be  devoted  to  public 
service  and  educational  broadcasts. 


PEOPLE 


•  Ann  Brewington,  formerly  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  now  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  received  the  1959  John  Robert 
Gregg  Award  in  Business  Education 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  tht?  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers  Association 
in  Chicago.  This  annual  award  in¬ 
cludes  a  citation  in  testimony  of  tlu' 
recipient’s  contribution  to  business 
education  and  a  ca.sh  gift  of  $500, 
both  supplied  by  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.  In  conferring  this 
year’s  honor  on  Professor  Brt'wington, 
Leslie  J.  Whale,  chairman  of  the  .ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  for  the  Award, 
read  the  following  citation,  which  is 
inscribed  on  a  scroll: 

“To  .\nn  Brewington— for  Imt  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  and  efft*c'tive  .service 
to  bnsine.ss  education  for  many  years; 
for  her  exceptional  ability  as  a  writer 
and  as  an  editor;  for  her  success  in 
organizing  new  programs  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
graduate  schools  in  time  of  peace 
and  for  the  military  services  and 
management  personnel  in  time  of 
war;  for  her  penetrating  insight  into 
problems  of  learning;  for  her  original¬ 
ity  in  developing  new  techniques  of 
teaching  and  new  classnxrm  materi¬ 
als;  for  her  pioneering  research  work 
in  typewriting  and  shorthand;  for  her 
initiative  in  imparting  research  find¬ 
ings  to  others;  for  her  inspired  lead¬ 
ership  in  professional  associations;  for 
her  genjiine  and  sustaining  interest 
in  the  broader  economic  and  soci¬ 
ological  asptxts  of  business  educa¬ 
tion;  for  her  patience  and  her  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty  as  a  scholar;  for  her 
humor  and  wit  in  friendly  repartee; 
and  for  tho.se  qualities  of  mind,  spirit, 
and  character  that  have  endc-ared 
her  to  countless  students,  colleagues, 
and  friends— this  seventh  annual  John 
Robert  Gnigg  Award  is  presented.” 

Theodon:  H.  Woodward,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  was  head  of  the  Board 
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ANN  BREWINGTON  receives  the  1959  John  Robert  Gregg  Award  from 
Leslie  J.  Whale  (I),  Detroit  supervisor  of  business  education  and  chairman 
of  the  award  committee.  Looking  on  is  J  Marshall  Hanna,  president  of  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association.  The  presentation  was  made  at  the 
annual  convention  of  NBTA  In  Cleveland. 


Get  famous 
A.W.Faber 


of  Selection  for  the  19.59  Award. 

Ann  Brevviiifiton  was  lH>ni  in  Clar¬ 
ence,  Mo.,  on  July  22,  1889.  She 
attendiKl  public  sch(H)ls  in  Missouri 
and  in  1920  received  her  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  biisiiu‘ss  education  from  State 
Teachers  College  in  Kirksville.  Even 
liefore  Professor  Brewington  received 
her  B.S.  degree,  slu*  was  teaching 
business  subjects  in  high  school; 
shortly  after  receiving  her  degree, 
she  joint'd  the  staff  of  State  Teachers 
College  in  Kirksville.  In  1921  Profes¬ 
sor  Brewington  received  a  Ph.B.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  Sch(K)l  of  Business, 
University  of  Chicago;  in  1922  her 
M.A.;  and,  in  the  three  years  fol¬ 
lowing  did  graduate  study  work.  In 
1923  she  was  appointed  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty  ol  the  Sch(K)l  of  Business,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  for  thirty-one  years. 

Among  Professor  Brewington’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  research  is  her  well- 
known  Direct  Methtnl  of  teaching 
Gregg  Shorthand,  research  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  publication  of  several 
basic  textlM)oks  and  supplementary 
materials.  Her  other  research  covered 
such  subjects  as  reading  maturity 
(relating  to  shorthand),  consumer 
economics,  teacher  examinations, 
and  clerical  testing  (for  NOMA 
and  NEA);  in  19.53-,54  she  was  a 
memlx'r  of  the  National  Research 
Committee  on  Business  Education  of 
the  United  Business  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Research  P'oundation. 

In  addition  to  her  textbooks.  Pro¬ 


fessor  Brewington  has  written  widely 
for  various  business  education  year- 
IxKjks  and  magazines.  She  is  co-au¬ 
thor  of  tlie  Handbook  of  Business 
Education  Defense  Programs  for  the 
State  of  Illinois.  During  World  War 
11,  she  directed  programs  for  training 
office  supervisors  for  war  industries 
and  training  radio  cixle  operators  for 
the  Navy.  She  has  bt*en  a  memlx'r 
and  officer  in  many  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  and  soc-ieties,  including 
Pi  Omega  Pi,  Delta  Kappa  Gamma. 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  Beta  Gamma  Sigma, 
and  NOMA.  In  1931  she  served  as 
president  of  the  National  AsscK-iation 
of  Business  Teacher-Training  Institu¬ 
tions;  for  six  years  (1935-1942)  she 
was  editor  of  the  Research  Btdleiin 
of  this  organization. 

When  Professor  Brewington  was 
retired  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  19.54,  she  immediately  tcxik  on 
new  responsibilities  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada,  Southern  Regional 
Division,  in  Las  V’egas,  where  she  is 
an  assoc'iate  professor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration.  Her  special  interests  in¬ 
clude  helping  business  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  business  firms  to  learn 
the  art  of  constructing  learning  situa¬ 
tions  concerned  with  building  busi¬ 
ness  concepts,  and  directing  and 
measuring  learner  accomplishment  in 
situations  included  in  determining 
concepts  now  in  collegiate  schools  of 
business  curricula  that  should  lx* 
learned  in  junior  college  or  in  high 
school. 
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ARE  YOU  Y 
TEACHING 
HORSE  &  / 
BUGGY  - 
STENOGRAPHY? 


As  the  automobile  replaced  the  horse  and  buggy,  so  is  the  Stenograph 
shorthand  machine  replacing  the  pad  and  pencil. 

The  change-over  began  with  court  reporters  who  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  Stenograph's  amazing  speed— it  can  take  dictation 
faster  than  anyone  can  talk.  They  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
anyone  with  some  training  can  accurately  transcribe  Stenograph 
notes— they  are  interchangeable. 

Now,  more  and  more  business  firms  are  requesting  machine  trained 
stenographers,  particularly  in  the  medical,  legal,  scientific  and  other 
specialized  fields— to  the  point  where  the  demand  has  far  outstripped 
the  supply. 

Now  schools  teaching  Stenograph  are  discovering  that  not  only  is  it 
far  easier  to  learn,  but  proficiency  is  developed  much  faster.  Steno¬ 
graph  trained  high  school  graduates  are  "taking"  140  to  180  words 
a  minute. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Stenograph— the  exciting, 
modern  approach  to  shorthand. 


SHORTHAND  MACHINES 


STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINES,  INC. 
8040  North  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Skokie,  III. 


Please  send  more  information  about  Stenograph 
shorthand  and  details  on  the  Stenograph  short 
course  for  teachers. 
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AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

SIS  CONNEAUT  ST.  BOWLING  GREEN,  OHIO 


AJUSTRITE 

*  W  CHAIRS*” STOOLS 


•  Proper  classroom  posture 

•  No  soiled  hands  when  adjusting  seat 

•  Child  can  adjust  seat  -  ii  s  so  simple 


AJUSTRITE  TYPING  CHAIRS 


M«J«I  TSC-IS20  TypUf  Choir  oo4  Modol  7221  Tohio 

Adjust  the  chair,  not  the  table,  and  save 
on  your  original  investment.  Saddle 
shaped  hardwood  seat  adjusts  from  16*  to 
21*.  Form  fitting  backrest  (metal  or  ply- 
w<M)d)  has  vertical  and  horizontal  adjust¬ 
ments  of  5*. 

Model  CPC-1520  Typing  Choir  ^ 

Form  fitting  plywood  seat  adjusts  from  1.5*  to  20*. 
Form  fitting  plywood  backrest  adjusts  5*  vertically 
and  horizontally. 

FREE  TRIAL  Use  an  AJUSTRITE  chair  and  table  for 
30  days  without  obli^tion.  Prove  to  yourself  the  many 
advantages  AJUSTRITE  offers  in  comfort,  utility 
and  economy.  Write  today—  we’ll  do  the  rest. 

10  YEAR  GUARANTEE 


32  FactoriM  •  School*  •  LoboraTorio*  «  HotpHolt  •  Officos 


UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 


in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-yiEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  booki 

J  Rtlitvt*  ty*  itrain,  tansion;  prometas  accuracy, 
ipaad 

y  •"  X  11'  X  1'  (ixa:  fit*  all  daskt,  providat  far 
easy  fteraga 

/Two  convaniant  froovas  for  pant  or  pancilt 
/  Will  not  “walk"  off  dask 

J  Attractiva  colors  (groan,  bronza.  Ivory,  matallic 

tray,  yallow) 

mooth  surfaces  provide  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appaaranca 

y  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  high- 
impact  polystyrene  piMtIc 

FRICn 

1-11  Copybook  Holders  .  $2.00  ouch 

12-41  Copybook  Holders  .  1.7$  ooch 

44-96  Copybook  Holders  .  1.60  ooch 

97  and  Moru  .  1.50  ooch 

Prices  F.O.I.  Sun  Diogo,  Collfamlo 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Oopt.  ■,  2227  Pom  St..  Son  Dlo«o  4.  Collf. 


_ _ _ iL. _ 

NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  REPRINT  FORM! 

I  MOST-USED  SHORTHAND 
TERMS  FOR 

15  DIFFERENT  FIELDS  ' 

Because  of  the  demand  for  industry  ! 
terms  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified  j 
published  in  Today's  Secretary,  we  have  j 
secured  a  limited  supply  of  reprints. 
Each  list  of  terms  has  been  printed  on 
an  8Mt  X  II  sheet  of  quality  stock. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

Single  copies — 25  cents  each 
10  to  50  copies — 20  cents  each 
Over  50  copies — 15  cents  each 
Complete  set  of  15 — $2.50 
Cash  or  check  for  full  amount  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 

Reprint  Department 
Today'*  Secretary 

330  We»t  42  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
Plea*e  *end  me  copie*  of  each  of  the 

reprint*  I  have  checked  below,  for  which  I  en¬ 
close  payment  of  $ . 

. .Atomic  Energy  ..Chemical.  ..Electronic 
..Banking  ..Electrical  ..Construction 

. .  Import-Export  ..Legal  ..Aviation 

..Radio  B  TV  ..Oil  ..Contract 

..Agricultural  ..Medical  Insurance 

..Complete  set  of  IS 

Name  . 
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City  . 

State  . 


GROUPS 


•  The  National  Association  for 
Business  Teacher  Education  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  on  February  11, 
12,  and  13  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  The  theme  of  the 
convention  is  “Frontiers  in  Business 
Teacher  Education.” 

The  program  will  be  co-ordinated 
with  meetings  of  the  Administrators, 
Research,  and  International  Divisions 
of  UBEA.  NABTE  members  will  also 
be  able  to  attend  co-ordinated  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Elducation. 

The  program  of  NABTE  is  as 
follows: 

Thursday,  February  11 

2:00-2:45  p.m.— Frontiers  in  Edu- 
CA-noN.  Presiding:  Russell  J.  Hos¬ 
ier,  NABTE  president.  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Keynote  address: 
Lindley  J.  Stiles,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  VV^Lsconsin, 
Madison. 

2:45-3:15  p.m.  —  Challenges  of 
Frontiers  in  Education.  Speak¬ 
ers: 

1.  For  Guidance  and  Selection,  Ver¬ 
non  A.  Musselman,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington. 

2.  For  Changes  in  Professional  Edu¬ 
cation  Programs,  Robert  M.  Swan¬ 
son,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Ind. 

3.  For  Organization  and  Administra¬ 
tion,  Rol>ert  M.  Kesscl,  Wisconsin 
State  College. 

4.  For  Training  in  Business  .•Vdniinis- 
tration  and  Liberal  -Arts,  James  T. 
Blanford,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls. 

5.  For  Changes  in  Equipment  and 
Facilities  Utilized  in  Business 
Education,  Peter  L.  Agnew,  New 
York  University. 

3:30-4:30  p.m.— Group  Meetings. 
(The  groups  will  discuss  the  same 
topics  as  the  addresses  above.  In 
each  group,  the  speaker  will  act 
as  resource  person.) 

Group  1:  Leader:  S.  J.  Wanous,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  Recorder:  Frank  E.  Liguori, 
University  of  Cincinnati  (Ohio). 
Group  2:  Leader:  J  Marshall  Hanna, 
Ohio  State  University,  Golumbus. 
Recorder:  Gilbert  J.  Farley,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Group  3:  Leader:  Vance  T.  Little¬ 
john,  Woman’s  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
Greensboro.  Recorder:  Thomas  B. 
Hogancamp,  Murray  (Ky.)  State 
College. 
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Group  4:  Leader:  Ray  G.  Price,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Recorder:  Betty  M.  Weaver,  Ohio 
University,  Athens. 

Group  5:  Leader:  James  F.  GriflBn, 
Eastern  Illinois  University,  Char¬ 
leston.  Recorder:  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas,  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Friday,  February  12 

9:00-9:45  a.m.— Frontiers  in  Busi¬ 
ness.  Presiding:  F.  Wayne  House, 
NABTE  vice-president;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Keynote 
address:  W.  George  Pinnell,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington. 

9:45-10:15  a.m.— Challenges  of 

Frontiers  in  Business.  Speakers: 

1.  P'or  Guidance  and  Selection,  J,  E. 
Silvertliom,  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stillwater. 

2.  For  (Changes  in  Professional  Edu¬ 
cation  Programs,  Ruth  I.  Ander¬ 
son,  North  Texas  State  College, 
Denton. 

3.  For  Organization  and  Administra¬ 
tion,  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bloomington. 

4.  For  Training  in  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Liberal  Arts,  F.  Kend¬ 
rick  Bangs,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder. 

5.  For  Changes  in  Equipment  and 
Faeilities  Utilized  in  Business 
Education,  George  A.  Wagoner, 


University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville. 

10:30-11:30  a.m.— Group  Meetings. 
(The  groups  will  discuss  the  same 
topics  as  the  addresses  above.  In 
each  group,  the  speaker  will  act 
as  resource  person.) 

Group  1:  Leader:  Robert  P.  Bell, 
Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Ind.  Recorder:  Alice  M. 
Harrison,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  East  Lansing. 

Group  2:  Leader:  Lloyd  V.  Douglas, 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls.  Recorder:  Dorothy 
Hazel,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Group  3:  Leader:  Lyle  Maxwell, 
Northern  Illinois  University,  De- 
Kalb.  Recorder:  Cecille  E.  Cnimp, 
Tennessee  A  &  I  State  University, 
Nashville. 

Group  4:  Leader:  Martin  Stegenga, 
Mississippi  Southern  College,  Hat¬ 
tiesburg.  Recorder:  Edna  H.  Bar¬ 
bour,  Northern  Illinois  University, 
DeKalb. 

Group  5:  Leader:  Gerald  A.  Porter, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Recorder:  Hulda  Vaaler,  State 
University  of  South  Dakota,  \'er- 
million. 

12:15-2:00  p.m.— Luncheon.  Speak¬ 
er:  John  R.  Emens,  president. 
Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Ind. 


Saturday,  February  13 

9:00-10:45  a.m.-.A.\CTE-NABTE 
General  Session. 

10:45-12:00  a.m.— NABTE  Business 
Session. 


•  The  National  Business  Teachers 
.Association  elected  the  following 
officers  at  its  recent  convention: 
Enos  Perry,  Director  of  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Chit“ago,  president;  Eileen 
Schutte,  Community  High  School, 
Elmwood  Park,  Illinois,  first  vice- 
president;  Roliert  Kessel,  Whitewater 
(Wis.)  State  C’ollege,  second  vice- 
president.  Continuing  in  office  are 
Carl  H.  Cummings,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  secretary  and  Willard  C. 
Clark,  Pershing  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  treasurer. 

•  The  Tri-State  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  at  its  recent  convention: 
Ruth  G.  Conwisher,  Taylor  Allerdice 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Bemadine  Myers,  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  John  Cord,  Stowe  Township 
High  School,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  Betty  Rhodes, 
Carrick  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Merlin  Chute,  Wilkins- 
burg  Senior  High  Sch(M)l,  Pittsburgh, 
treasurer. 


Now  — take  your  pick  of  two  new  up-to-the- 
minute  teaching  aid  kits  on  money  management. 
One’s  tailored  for  teen-age  .students,  the  other 
for  college  classes.  .Material  inchides: 

•  Blueprint  for  Tomorrow— a  terse  8-eliapter  wnrk- 
l)<)ok  on  liealtli  and  life  insurance  willi  Q.  and  A.  for 
high  scliool  class(‘s. 

•  .3  C'olor  PTIm  Strips— “The  Dollar  Series.” 

•  Decade  of  Decision  —  written  by  Jerome  B.  Cohen 
for  csillege  classes. 

•  PLUS  other  educator-endorsed  teaching 
guides. 

FREE!  Fill  out  coupon.  Sorry,  not 
available  in  Canada. 


Educational  Division,  Dept.  BW, 

Institute  of  Life  Insurance, 

488  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22. 

Please  send  me  your  new 
Money  Management  Kit  for 

□  high  sch(M)l  classes 

□  college  level  classes 

Name _ 

Sch(M)l  or  College _ 

Sch(M)l  Address _ 

Subject!  s)  taught _ 

INSTITUTE  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Central  Source  of  Information  alxuit  Life  Insurance 
488  MADISON  AVKNUF.,  NKW  YOHK  22,  N.  Y. 
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stencil  Duplicators 

The*  G(*sU*tiu*r  (>orp.  lias  an- 
noiinctHl  its  new  ;300  Series  of  stencil 
duplicators,  consisting  of  various  inixl- 
els,  el(*ctric  and  hand  operated.  The 
series  has  lx*en  styled  by  Rasinond 


L<x‘wy  and  features  individualK’  col¬ 
ored  control  knobs  that,  the  com¬ 
pany  says,  make  it  easier  for  new 
operators  to  learn  to  us<*.  .Ml  mixlels 
in  the  series  use  paste  ink  and  can 
ac-comiixxlate  shifts  up  to  10  by  15 
inches.  The  printing  area  is  8%  inches 
wide. 

The  Mixlel  360  has  the  most  au¬ 
tomatic  features,  including  completely 
automatic  inking,  automatic  joggers, 
and  controls  to  shift  the  image  on 
the  pap<‘r  while  the  machine  is  in 
op<‘ration. 

The  company  is  at  216  Lake  ve¬ 
nue,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Portable  Typewriter 

Remington  Rand’s  new  portable 
typewriter  is  callixl  the  Travel-riter. 
Its  features  include  one-and-a-half 


line  spacing  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  one  and  two  line  spacing  and 
plus,  minus,  equal,  degrt*e,  and  divi¬ 
sion  signs.  According  to  the  company, 
it  is  specially  designed  so  that  it 
will  not  “creep”  away  while  it  is  be¬ 
ing  typed  on. 


The  Travel-riter  is  a  two-tone  pt'arl 
and  charcoal  gray  color.  For  complete 
information  w'rite  to  the  company  at 
315  Park  Avemu'  South,  New  York 
10,  N.Y. 

Adding  Machine 

A  full-keylx)ard  electric  adding 
machine  in  the  ‘‘economy”  price 
range  is  lx‘ing  made  by  Remington 
Rand  Division  of  Sperr\’  Rand  Corp. 
The  machiix*  weighs  a  little  more 
than  19  pounds;  it  has  twin  add  bars, 
twin  total  keys,  direct  subtraction, 
and  electric  reix'at  for  multiplication. 
Other  features  include  a  sub-total  bar 


that  can  be  touched  as  often  as  nec¬ 
essary  without  clearing  the  machine 
and  automatic  jump-spacing  of  the 
tape*  after  each  total  or  sub-total. 

The  retail  price  of  the  machine  is 
$169.50  plus  tax.  For  further  details 
write  to  the  company  at  315  Park 
.\venue  South,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Sc{)tch  brand  typewriter  cleaner 
is  a  soft,  fibrous  material  that  rolls 
into  a  typewTiter  like  a  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per  and  is  typed  oii  to  clean  the 
keys.  Get  details  from  Minnesota 
-Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 
M9-465,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

•  Weldon  Roberts  Rubber  Co., 
365  Sixth  Avenue,  Newark  7,  N.J. 
has  introduced  the  Twin  Jet  eraser, 
a  plastic  refillable  holder  with  tw’o 
erasers  inserted  end  to  end,  one 
for  erasing  pencil  and  the  other  for 
ink  or  typing. 

•  Cel-O-Tab  tape  index,  a  roll  of 
“Scotch”  tape  printed  with  two-color 
alphabet  letters  that  make  convenient 
index  tabs,  is  made  by  Tape  Indexes 
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lnc. ,  512  E  &  C  Building,  Denver  2, 
C^olo. 

•  The  Print-O-Matic  Co.,  724  West 
Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago  6, 
Ill.,  has  introduced  a  device  to  impress 
letterheads,  etc.,  on  to  any  dupli¬ 
cating  stencil  before  it  is  typed.  A 
photoengraving  of  the  desired  letter¬ 
head  is  supplied  with  the  machine. 

•  General  'Binding  Corp.,  North¬ 
brook,  111.,  has  a  new  portable  machine 
that  combines  both  punching  and 
plastic  binding  functions  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  Called  the  GBC  Combo,  it  is 
designed  to  sell  for  under  $200. 

•  Dage  Television,  Micliigan  City, 

lnd. ,  is  making  a  completely  mobile 
educational  TV  system.  The  model 
ETS-1  system  consists  of  a  console 
(including  monitors,  controls,  etc.), 
cameras,  and  other  equipment.  Price 
is  about  $11,800. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Doubles  as  a  transcriber  .  .  .  two  machines  in  one! 


Now  you  can  supplement  SoundScriber’s  packaged 
School  Subscription  Program  with  your  own  spe¬ 
cialized  instruction  . . .  recorded  for  student  practice 
on  331^  RPM  discs,  playable  on  most  home  phono¬ 
graphs. 

The  new  Communicator  Combination  gives  you 
all  the  wanted  features  of  both  Recorder  and 
Transcriber  . . .  many  outstanding  new  features  for 
the  dictator  .  .  .  complete  transcription  facilities: 
Start-Stop,  Tone  and  Volume  Controls,  exclusive 
Illuminated  Televiewer.  Only  SoundScriber’s  new 
Communicator  lets  your  students  take  discs  home 
for  practice. 

And,  in  addition  to  SoundScriber’s  complete  line  of 
educational  aids:  courses  in  Modern  Machine 
Transcription,  Technical  Dictation  and  Transcrip¬ 


S  O  U  N  D^S  C  R  I  B  E  R 

TODAY'S  MOST  ADVANCED  DICTATING  SYSTEM 


tion.  Insurance  Tran.scription  and  Secretarial  Pre- 
Employment  Tests  . . .  you  can  choose  between  the 
new  Communicator  Combination  or  the  new  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary  Transcriber,  whichever  best  fits 
your  needs. 

3  LOW  COST  PLANS 

1.  Rental  Plan  .  .  .  Schfx)l  rents  a  SoundScriber  and 
gets  packaged  courses  plus  other  teaching  aids. 

2.  Rental-Purchase  Plan  .  .  .  SoundScriber  may  be 
purcha.sed  at  discount  at  end  of  rental  period. 

3.  Purchase  Plan  .  .  .  Educational  discount  allowed 
when  equipment  is  purcha.sed.  Packaged  course, 
wall  chart  and  teaching  aids  included. 

Return  coupon  below  for  more  complete  infor¬ 
mation. 


The  SOUNDSCRIBER  Corporation  Dept.  E-2 
6  Middletown  Avenue  •  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Teacher _ _ _  _  _ _ 

School _ _  _ _ 

Street _  _  _ 

City _  _ _  .State _ 


New  SOUNDSCRIBER  Communicator 
Combination  (Recorder-Transcriber)  lets  you 

records! 


A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  increases  accu¬ 
racy  and  speeds  operations  for  this 
weli-known  communications  cliain. 

"Our  G/PStioruU  Accounting  System 

saves  us  *12,000  a  year... 

returns  108%  annually  on  investment!” 


— The  Griffin  Broadcast  Group,  A/tusfcogee,  Oklahoma 


“Wo  first  ins(all«*fl  a  National  Acoount- 
inj;  Maohino  in  Fobruary  When 

wo  ri‘ali/.i‘rl  what  it  was  saving  us  in 
tim«‘  and  monoy,  wo  quiokly  purchasorl 
our  sooond  National.”  writos  T.  R. 
Holliday,  ('hiof  Accounting  Officer  of 
The  Oriffin  Broadcast  (Iroup. 

“With  our  National  Accounting  Sys¬ 
tem,  wo  am  able  to  ktM-p  all  records 
posti‘d  and  up  to-date  without  our  om- 
ploytH's  working  ovt*rtime.  Also,  all  rt'c- 
ords  are  neater  and  provifle  complete 
information.  This  means  easier  audit¬ 
ing,  greater  protis'tion.  Our  two  Na¬ 
tional  ('lass  ‘.Ti’s’ automatically  provide 
us  with  additional  copies  of  records. 


too.  which  are  valuable  for  distribution 
to  management.  We  certainly  have 
come  a  long  way  from  our  former  hand- 
and-typewriter  method. 

“We  advist*  any  station  or  chain  to 
si*e  a  demonstration  of  National  Ac¬ 
counting  Machines.  Our  National  Sys¬ 
tem  saves  us  .$12,000  a  yt'ar  . . .  returns 
108%  annually  on  investment.” 


Chief  Accounting  Officer  of 
The  Griffin  Broadcast  Group 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  76  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from 
the  time-  and  money-sarinfi  features  of 
a  National  System.  Nationals  pay  for 
themselres  quichly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  a  regular  yearly 
profit.  National's  world-wide  service 
organization  will  protect  this  profit. 
Ash  us  about  the  National  Maintenance 
Plan.  (See  the  yellow  pages 
of  your  phone  hook.) 

*TRAOE  MARK  RES.  U.  •.  PAT.  OFF. 
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ACCOUMTIMe  MACHINtS 
A0DIH6  MACMIMIS  •  CASH  MKISTIKS 
NCI  PAPtK  (Mo  CaABOM  HlQOIBto) 


